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Naturally,  when  your  students  have  learned  on  the  machines  they 
are  most  likely  to  use  later  on  the  job,  they  will  do  better  work 
...  be  more  valuable  to  their  employers. 

And  that's  why  training  students  on  a  Burroughs  is  so  practical 
...  so  logical. 

Burroughs  machines  are  found  wherever  there’s  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample — 24  of  America’s  leading  companies  hove  bought  40,003 
Burroughs  Calculators  and  that’s  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use. 

Burroughs  basic  business  machines — adding,  calculating,  b<K>kkeep- 
ing  and  accounting — are  ideally  suited  for  classroom  use.  They  fea¬ 
ture  operating  ease  and  simplicity,  combined  w'ith  extra-durable  con¬ 
struction  and  remarkably  low  maintenance  costs — the  same  features 
that  have  made  them  standard  equipment  in  so  many  businesses. 

It’s  easy  to  give  your  students  the  right  start,  when  you  standardize 
on  Burroughs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for  full  information — see 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book — or  write  direct  to  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


NEW  INSTRUCTION  BOOK 


"LearMing  the  Burroughs  Calculator" 
a  68-page  manual  complete  with  drills 
and  tests,  is  now  available  to  public 
and  private  schools. 

One  copy  of  the  manual,  providing 
80  hours  of  practice  material,  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  each  Calculator  purchased. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained 
at  nominal  cost. 

For  schools  offering  longer  courses, 
"Calculator  Practice  Drills"  attd  "Ad¬ 
vanced  Addition  Practice  Problems" 
cam  be  obtained  to  exposed  courses 
up  to  300  hours. 


Burrougha 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER  THEREV  BVSISESS  THERE’S 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  ADDING  MACHINES  •  CALCULATORS 


Itt******* 


THREE  SECTIONS,  EACH 
FOR  A  DIFFERENT 
PURPOSE  I 

I.  Dictatiw  Mitirial:  Office  style  dic¬ 
tation,  with  typical  office  inter¬ 
ruptions — dealing  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  produced.  Complete  with 
Teacher’s  Key— pre-counted,  for 
checking  and  time  dictation. 

S.  Tjfpiag  Matwial:  Treating  the  bus¬ 
iness  importance  of  copies,  how¬ 
ever  pr^uced.  Pre-counted  for 
one-,  five-  and  ten-minute  speed 
and  accuracy  tests— together  with 
rough  typed  copy,  correaed  for 
final  typing. 

3.  "Uwiiai  to  OHfito  Uw  DITTO*  D-10”: 
With  costs  of  doing  business  in¬ 
creasing,  business  is  turning  to 
DITTO  machines  to  speed  rou¬ 
tines  and  make  everybody’s  job 
more  productive— which  puts  the 
DlTTu-trained  student  a  step 
ahead  in  the  job  market.  With 
this  material  you  instruct  only 
the  first  student,  who  instructs 
the  next,  and  so  on  . . .  saving 
your  time  and  giving  students 
experience  in  gening  coopera¬ 
tion  and  "being  on  tneir  own.” 


Most  Widely  Useful  Teoching 
I  Aid  We’ve  Ever  Offered! 

^  Teachers  tell  us  this  "advance  experience”  stimu* 
^  lates  and  fascinates  students,  and  helps  teachers 
turn  out  better-equipped  classes! 

r.  The  Advance  Experience  Portfolio  was  prepared 
under  the  guidance  of  business  teachers  and  The 
Foundation  for  Business  Education.  The  material 
^  in  the  portfolio  provides  typing  and  diaation  prac- 
tise  at  the  office  level,  but  within  student  capacity. 
At  the  same  time  it  instruas  in  related  phases  of 
office  work.  This  improves  students’  grasp  of  their 
eventual  jobs,  it  develops  initiative  and  a  sense  of 
personal  relations  in  the  office  world,  it  orients 
'As  students  to  their  coming  positions  ...  a  most  com- 
1^  prehensive  teaching  aid! 

* 

'  Start  Using  It  NOW  I  Some  of  the  material  in 
the  portfolio  may  be  used  from  the  very  start  of  a 
semester,  the  rest  may  be  used  from  the  moment 
typing  or  dictating  praaise  begins— so— get  your 
Advance  Experience  Portfolio  ttotv,  use  it  now/ 


DITTO 

DUPLICATORS 


riT  TIE  HDVANCE  EXPEIIENCE  POITFOLI1 10  iORK  FOR  TOR  ROW  . . .  Mill  TIE  COIPOR! 


NEWEST  DITTO*D-10 
DUPLICATOR 
for  Schools 

Requires  no  stencil,  mat, 
inking  or  make-ready.  Your 
"master”  is  anything  you 
can  draw,  write,  type  or  trace  in  reproducing  ink  or 
through  reproducing  carbon.  Makes  as  many  as  300 
bright  copies,  at  120  a  minute.  Produces  copies  in 
one  to  five  colors  at  once.  Uses  any  card  or  paper 
from  3'  X  9'  to  9'  x  14'.  See  it  demonstrated  in  your 
school,  no  obligation! 


DITTO,  lacarparotad,  2233  W.  Harrhaa  St.,  CMcan  12,  M. 

GenHemant  At  no  cost  or  obligation  to  mo  plooio  sand  ma 
your  Butinass  Sdiool  Portfolio. 

Q  Chock  haro  if  you  alto  with  o  DITTO  damonttrolion  in 
your  ichool. 
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now  ready... 

GREGG  TYPING 
•NEW  SERIES- 

ior  hiffh  seboois 

John  L  Rowe  *  Alan  C.  Lloyd 

Harold  H.  Smith.  Ck)nsulting  Editor 

A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  BUILDING  SPEED 
WITH  ACCURACY 

. . .  sxistained  from  Lesson  1  to  the  end  of  the  book  . . . 
home  row,  then  first-finger-first  approach  to  the  keyboard 
. .  .words,  phrases,  and  sentences  from  the  outset  . . .  new 
treatment  of  momentum  drills,  sp>eed  spurts,  acceleration 
and  alphabetic  sentences. 

PREVIEWED  PRODUCTION  PRACTICE 

...  to  develop  student's  skill  in  typing  letters,  manuscripts, 
documents,  and  tables  at  the  some  pace  developed  on 
timed  writings  . . .  with  new  type  Copy  Control  and  at¬ 
tention  to  personal-typing  problems,  original  typing,  and 
all  the  vocational  applications  of  typewriting  skill. 

A  NEW  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION 

.  . .  Four  Ports:  Basic  Typing  . . .  Office  Typing  . . .  Produc¬ 
tion  Typing  .  .  .  Expert  Typing  .  .  .  Each  part  divided  into 
three  groups  of  25  lessons  .  .  .  and  each  group  is  followed 
by  (a)  power-building  drills,  (b)  review  of  application  tech¬ 
niques,  and  (c)  an  easy-scoring  progress  test. 

one-year  course  •  advanced  course 
complete  course  •  workbooks  •  teacher's  guide 
semester  examinations 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office  today. 
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Ih^  secret 

op Ls^rhin^-io  -pi k 
ihe,  ea$y  ifl/3y 


Gone  are  the  hours  of  listing  dry,  unimaginative  rules  and 
memorizing  abstract  theories.  Everyone . . .  youngsters  and 
adults  alike  at  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin... learn  filing  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  by  working  out  actual  business  problems  with 
Ideate  practice  sets.  Identic ...  a  miniature  filing  system 
with  guides  and  folders  just  like  those  used  in  modern 
business  offices . . .  gives  students  a  chance  to  "file  and  find" 
under  realistic  conditions. 

Identic  costs  so  little,  too... less  than  per  student. 
Guides,  indexes  and  folders  are  made  of  the  same  material 
used  in  actual  business ...  will  last  for  years.  Identic  is 
made  in  both  vertical  and  visible  systems  complete  with 
problems,  forms,  tests,  and  a  teacher’s  Manual.  Why  not 
find  out  how  you  can  make  your  teaching  easier,  while 
securing  better  results?  Just  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today!  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Miss  Helenora  Strachan,  instructor  of  filing  and  indexing  at 
Racine  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  School,  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  helps  a  student  in  a  filing  class  using  Identic 
vertical  practice  equipment. 


FREE -YOURS  FOR  3O-0AV  REVIEW 
New  Fifth  Edition  of  Progrtttiva  Indoiiif 
and  Filing.  Yours  to  keep  if  you  adopt  th« 
book  for  your  students.  Compicta  and  au¬ 
thoritative.  Covers  aii  recognized  commar- 
ciai  systems;  inciuding  latest  developments 
such  as  filing.on.fllm.  304  pages  fuiiy  iiins- 
trated;  in  maroon  ieather.  Oniy  $1.40  or 
siightiy  more  in  Centrai  and  Western  States. 


Miss  N.  MAE  SAWYER,  DIRECTOR 

Amerir-n  institute  of  Records  Administration 
Roon  1787,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10 
Yes,  I’d  like  to  have  the  Items  checked  below: 

□  Free  30-day-examination  copy  of  "Progressive  Indexing  and  Filing," 
fifth  edition 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Vertical  Filing 

□  Free  literature  on  Identic  Practice  Sets  -  Visible  Filing 
n  Free  movie  "It  Must  Be  Somewhere" 

Name _ _  _  _ _ 


Scfeeel. 


Adsdt  students  working  out  a  business  problem  on  Identic 
visible  practice  equipment.  Systems  include  Job  Analysis 
Records,  Stock  Records,  Credit-Collection  and  Ledger  Rec¬ 
ords,  Sales  Records  and  Sales  Analysis  Records. 


Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ - - Zone _ State _ 
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More  adaptable  for  your  speed  spurts... speed  tests 


Now  Royal  and  only  Royal  brings  you 


New  Time-saver  Top,  a  Royal  ex- 
elusive.  Press  button  .  .  .  inside  con¬ 
trols  all  instantly  accessible.  “Touch 
Control”  within  easy  reach.  Easy-to- 
get-at  spools  for  ribbon  changing. 


“Magic”  Tabulator,  the  new  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  which  allows  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  o|>erate  the  tab  with  either 
finger  or  side  of  hand  w  ithout  remov¬ 
ing  hand  from  guide -key  positions. 
No  more  reaching!  Teaching  tabula¬ 
tion  greatly  simplified! 


Extra  “Personalized”  Key  at  no 
extra  cost.  All  Royal  .Standard  Type¬ 
writers  include  an  extra  key  with 
two  special  symbols.  And  Royal’s  ex¬ 
tra  key  doesn’t  disturb  the  position¬ 
ing  of  any  other  key. 


CARRIAGE  CONTROL. 

You  know  what  increased  carriage  tension  does 
for  snappy  carriage,  snappy  key  action. 

Now  you  can  adjust  carriage  tension  for  the 
short  speed  spurts — the  longer  speed  tests — hy 
simply  turning  a  knob.  No  serviceman  need  be 
called  in  to  make  this  adjustment. 

For  general  classroom  practice,  less  tension 
may  be  desirable.  Now  you  can  have  your  choice 
on  the  new  Royal  Standard  simply  hy  turning  a 
knob. 

The  knob  literally  regulates  carriage  speed, 
key  action,  enabling  you  to  give  each  typist  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  the  whole  machine. 

Add  to  Carriage  Tension  Control  the  other 
new  Royal  features  pictured  here,  and  you  have 
a  typewriter  designed  with  you  in  mind  ...  a 
typewriter  for  easier  teaching,  faster  student 
progress.  Why  not  call  your  Royal  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  free  classroom  demonstration? 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 


Roytyp*  Carbons  and  Ribbons 


**M«4rte**  aad  **Ta«ch  Ceatrol'*  nginUni  tn49‘amrk»  ^  llo|«l  Tirt«wrtt«r  C«bpM7i  Im* 
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BUSINESS  SCENE 


■  The  President’s  Tax  Policy- 

Balance  the  budget  first,  then  cut. 
That’s  the  way  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Humphrey  laid  it  on  the  line  dur¬ 
ing  the  Senate  confirmation  hearings. 
Unless  Congress  gets  out  of  hand,  this 
about  closes  the  door  to  relief  of  any 
consequence  for  a  while.  Odds  are 
against  an  early  balance  in  the  budget. 
Truman  made  up  this  schedule  for 
fiscal  1954  (which  starts  July  1): 
spending,  $78.6  billion;  receipts,  $68.7 
billion;  deficit,  9.9  billion. 

•  Spending  can  and  will  be  cut  be¬ 
low  the  Truman  figure.  But  there’s  real 
doubt  among  Eisenhower’s  advisers  that 
it  can  be  reduced  enough  to  bring  out¬ 
go  and  income  into  Iral.rnce  or  that  ad¬ 
ditional  receipts  will  help  turn  the 
trick.  The  big  difficulty  is  in  com¬ 
mitments  already  made  under  the  old 
administration.  These  can’t  be  changed 
quickly— certainly  not  enough  to  bal¬ 
ance  things  up  and  leave  enough  sur¬ 
plus  to  cover  any  real  tax  reductions. 

•  The  excess-profits  tax  may  still  be 
allowed  to  expire  on  June  30.  The  new 
administration  doesn’t  like  it.  It’s  con¬ 
sidered  inequitable  and  a  difficult  tax  to 
administer.  Humphrey  made  no  bones 
about  his  attitude.  But  he  also  made  it 
clear  that  the  EPT  revenue  is  needed. 
So,  an  EPT  .substitute  may  be  tried. 
Humphrey  indicated  he  would  go  along 
on  this.  EPT  brings  in  an  estimated 
$2.5  billion  yearly.  The  most-mentioned 
substitute  is  a  temporary  rise,  probably 
for  one  year  onlv,  in  the  regular  cor¬ 
porate  rate.  While  this  would  mean  no 
net  cut,  it  would  redistribute  the  tax 
burden. 

•  Rates  on  individual  incomes  are 
involved,  too.  As  the  law  stands,  the 
Korea  boost  of  about  11  per  cent  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  yearend.  A  bill 
by  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Reed  (HR-1)  would  give 
some  relief  on  this  year’s  income  by  ad¬ 
vancing  the  cut  to  July  1.  But  receipts 
from  this  11  per  cent  increase  add  up 
to  nearly  $3  billion  yearly.  It’s  a  good 
l)et  that  the  Administration  will  oppose 
the  Reed  bill.  It  may  even  ask  that  in¬ 
dividuals  pay  at  least  part  of  this  Korea 
tax  on  next  year’s  income. 

■  FTC  Has  Busy  Week—  * 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
a  busy  week  recently.  It  took  a  jolt 
from  the  courts,  dropped  one  attack, 
and  renewed  arrother  through  a  new 
route.  Here’s  what  happened: 

•  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills.  The 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San 
FrarKisco  set  aside  an  FTC  order,  is¬ 
sued  in  April,  1951,  that  prohibited 
Carter  Products,  Inc.,  from  using  the 


word  “liver”  to  identify  its  famous  Car¬ 
ter’s  Little  Liver  Pills.  The  court’s  ac¬ 
tion  was  on  technical  procedural 
grounds.  It  ruled  that  FTC’s  bearing 
examiner  deprived  the  Carter  attorney 
of  adequate  opportunity  to  cross-ques¬ 
tion  commission  witnesses. 

FTC  has  a  choice  of  starting  the  case 
all  over  again  or  of  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Since  it  took  the  com¬ 
mission  eight  years  to  issue  the  original 
order  against  Carter,  starting  over 
might  produce  a  headache. 

•  Cosmetic  Demonstration.  FTC 
washed  out  six  ancient  complaints  in¬ 
volving  the  demonstration  practices  of 
eleven  cosmetics  companies.  The  com¬ 
plaints.  charging  discrimination  in  ap¬ 
portioning  demonstrator  services  and  al¬ 
lowances  to  retailers  who  compete  with 
each  other,  were  among  the  first  issued 
after  the  passage  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  in  1936.  In  dismissing  the  ac¬ 
tions.  FTC  said  the  cases  had  been 
prepared  before  the  adoption  of  the 
trade  nractice  rules  in  November,  1951. 

•  Chesterfield  Ads.  FTC  found  time 
to  add  a  second  prong  to  its  attack  on 
Liggett  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Company  for 
its  Chesterfield  cigarette  advertising. 
Last  fall,  its  attempt  to  blaze  a  quick¬ 
er  trail  (a  court  injunction)  to  replace 
the  traditional,  slow  method  of  halting 
the  ads  was  blocked  in  a  New  York 
court  on  the  grounds  that  tobacco  was 
not  a  "dnig”  as  defined  by  federal  law. 
On  this,  FTC  is  appealing.  Now,  FTC 
has  started  to  move  against  Liggett  & 
Myers  along  the  old  and  familiar  route 
of  complaint:  hearings  and— eventually 
—issuance  of  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
■  What  Businessmen  Are  Talking 
About- 

•  Powdered  orange  juice  may  be  the 
next  comnetitor  in  the  orange  concen¬ 
trate  field.  'The  United  States  Dep.art- 
ment  of  Agriculture  says  that  it  has 
developed  a  new  process  to  make  the 
powder,  that  it  stores  well,  and  that  it 
tastes  good  when  mixed  with  water. 

•  Radio  had  its  biggest  year  ever, 
with  total  time  sales  at  $464.4  million, 
according  to  The  Broadcasting  Year¬ 
book  for  1953.  National  network  sales, 
however,  were  down  13  per  cent  from 
1951  levels. 

•  Educational  TV  has  a  lot  of  spirit 
behind  it,  but  not  much  cash.  St.  Louis, 
however,  has  solved  its  financing  prob¬ 
lem.  The  St.  Louis  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  Commission  has  wangled  $350,- 
000  worth  of  pledges  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Arthur  B.  Baer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Com¬ 
pany  department  store— enough  to  get 
its  channel  on  the  air  by  next  summer. 


Don't  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes! 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
...  USE  A 

KARLOS-^" 

TYPEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 


The  best  teacher  alive  can’t  teach  type¬ 
writing  the  right  way  unless  every  pupil 
in  the  class  SEES  every  demonstratieni 

Here’s  where  the  KARLO  Stand  proves 
its  superiority  for  modern  "audio-visual” 
typewriting  training.  Its  adjustable  height 
ISS'  to  48''!  and  free-rolling  casters 
mean  it  can  be  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  see  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  as  a  desk  .  .  .  all-metal  base  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  .  .  takes  no  more  floor 
space  than  machine  it  supports.  Send  name 
and  address  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  34  Ionia 
Ave.,  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


p - —  T 

KARL  MANUFACTURINC  COMPANY 
j  34  Ionia  Avo.,  S.W. 

I  Grond  Ropids  2,  Michigan 

■  Sand  complolt  inforniation  on  Karla  Typowrltcr 
I  Domemtrotion  Stand  as  shewn,  and  ether  models. 

I  Thonk  you. 

I  NAME  . 

1  ADDRESS  . .  .. 

I  CITY .  STATE 
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L  C  SMITH  A  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  NY  Canadian  factory  and  offices.  Toronto.  Ontario.  Makers 
also'of  famous  Smith-Corona  Office  Typewriters,  Adding  Machines,  Vivid  Duplicators,  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


•■HAVE  YOU 
SEEN  THE 
SMAIT 
lUCGACE- 
STYIE 
CAR»YIN<| 
CASE  THAT 
GOES 
WITH  IT?" 


PAGE  GAGE— heretofore  an  exclusive 
feature  of  the  Smith-Corona  Office 
Typewriter — now  takes  the  guesswork 
out  of  page-end  typing  for  the  user  of 
the  portable!  This  makes  the 
Smith-Corona  portable  more 
desirable  than  ever  for  supplementing 
classroom  work  with  home  practice  . 
in  touch  typing.  The  portable  has  A 
the  same  full-size  keyboard — plus 
the  touch  and  action  of  the  office  ^ 
typewriter.  You  can  now  give 
wholehearted  approval  of  this 
portable  for  student  use. 
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Comfortable  Seeing  in  Your  Classroom 


GEORGE  P.  WAKEFIELD,  Chief  Designing  Engineer,  F,  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Company,  Vermilion,  Ohio 


WHEN  YOU  and  your  students 
can  work  for  long  pericKls  with¬ 
out  feeling  visual  fatigue,  a  lot 
more  than  “sourc'e”  ainl  “amount”  of 
light  are  involved.  An  illuminating  engi¬ 
neer  would  find  that  your  room  has 
“light  balance”— plenty  of  the  right  kind 
of  light  without  too  much  C'ontrast  Ih-- 
tween  light  and  dark  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  engineer  rarely 
finds  that  perfect  “light  balance”  when 
he  is  asked  to  “come  into  our  school 
and  tell  us  what’s  wrong  with  our  light¬ 
ing.”  He  may  find  that  the  light  itself 
is  adequate,  but  that  other  factors  im¬ 
portant  to  comfortable  seeing  are  “out 
of  balance.” 

■  The  Light  Engineer's  Terminology — 
Let  me  e.xplain  a  few  words  that  light 
rTigineers  use.  A  “light  source”  is  a 
window  or  an  electrical  fixture.  The 
“amount  of  light”  means  the  quantity, 
the  intensity,  of  light  available  at  the 
task.  “The  task”  is  the  working  plane 
on  which  your  vision  is  resting— the  page 
of  the  l)ook,  the  blackboard,  the  key¬ 
board,  the  top  of  the  desk,  wherever 
is  located  the  work  (or  “task”)  on  which 
the  eyes  are  fixiusing. 

A  room  that  has  “light  balance”  is 
one  in  which  there  is  ample  light  tor 
seeing  (that  is,  ample  (juantity  of  light) 
with  no  object  in  the  normal  field  of 
vision  that  is  either  (a)  more  than 
three  times  brighter  than  the  task,  or 
(h)  less  than  a  third  as  bright  as  the 
task.  Illuminating  engineers  refer  axio- 
matically  to  the  “10  to  1  brightness 
ratio”;  that’s  crrnsidered  the  ceiling,  for 
cxmifortable  seeing,  on  the  total  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  brightest  and  darkest 
object  in  the  visual  field. 

“Brightness”  has  quite  a  rlifferent 
meaning  to  the  engineer  than  to  a 
student  or  office  worker;  the  latter 
speaks  of  a  “bright”  office,  meaning  that 


there  is  enough  light  in  it  and  that  it 
is  cheery  looking.  To  the  engineer, 
brightness  is  comparative  and  means 
the  relative  amount  of  light  given  off 
by  various  surfaces,  •whether  the  surface 
of  a  lighted  fluorescent  tube,  a  window, 
a  glass-topped  desk,  a  business  machine, 
furniture,  ceilings,  walls,  the  floor,  or 
anything  else  within  normal  range  of 
vision.  The  brightest  thing  among  the 
items  mentioned  would  be  the  glowing 
tube— if  it  is  not  shielded— or  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  mirror-like  glass  on  the  de.sk 
would  come  next,  with  other  bright- 
nes.ses  graded  down  to  those  of  the 
floor  or  of  dark  walnut  or  mahogany 
furniture. 

Brightness  is  measured  in  “footlam- 
berts”  rather  than  “footcandles.”  When 
the  footlamberts  are  within  prescriljed 
limits,  the  room  is  “well  balanced”  or 


BEFORE:  Insufficient  li^kt  in  shorthand  class¬ 
room,  with  sharp  brightness-darkness  contrasts, 
encouraged  eye  fatigue  because  of  absence  of 
"light  balance"  in  the  room. 


“co-ordinated”  for  comfortable  seeing. 
(Most  ptiblic  utility  companies,  such  as 
your  local  elec’tric  company,  have  instru¬ 
ments  to  make  brightness  surveys.) 

Things  “glare”  at  us  when  they  are 
too  bright  in  C(miparison  with  their 
surroundings.  A  lieam  from  the  street 
light  outside  your  venetianed  window 
does  not  glare  in  the  early  gray  of 
evening;  but  it  does  glare  after  nightfall, 
when  it  seems  to  Iream  squarely  into 
your  night-adjuste<l  eyes.  No  survey  is 
nec'essary  to  inform  you  that  a  window 
or  the  keys  of  a  typewTiter  or  parts  of 
an  office  machine  or  a  glossy  piece 
of  furniture  sometimes  glare  at  you. 
Whether  direct  from  an  overly  bri^t 
fixture  or  reflected  from  a  shiny  surface 
or  bit  of  chrome  trim,  glare  can  stab 
painfully;  and  even  if  it  is  not  too 
intensely  bright,  it  can  still  Ire  fatiguing 


AFTER:  Improving  quality  and  quantity  of 
light  and  using  lighter  wall  colors  eliminated 
brightness-darkness  contrasts  and  brought  com¬ 
fortable  seeing  into  the  room. 
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because  your  eyes  must  adjust  con¬ 
stantly  to  varying  brightnesses. 

Again,  extremes  in  variation  are  the 
trouble  spot.  It’s  the  constant  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  as  they  shift  from  lights 
to  darks,  that  causes  the  headaches  and 
other  symptoms  of  eyestrain.  “Tired 
eyes”  are  really  a  form  of  visual  fatigue 
that  affects  the  body  far  beyond  the 
eyes  themselves. 

So  it  is  that  an  illuminating  engineer, 
invited  into  your  school,  has  to  con¬ 
sider  much  more  than  the  size  of  light 
bulbs  or  tubes  you  are  using  in  your 
room.  He  has  to  co-ordinate  all  the 
sources,  both  direct  and  indirect,  and 
to  control  the  amount  of  light  so  that 
all  the  elements  are  in  balance— ade¬ 
quate  for  seeing  and  without  areas 
of  contrasting  brilliance. 

■  “Co-ordinating”  Your  Classroom's 
Light- 

A  study  of  160,000  students  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Darell  B.  Harmon*  to 
determine  desirable  qualities  in  a  class¬ 
room.  He  included  many  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  classrooms  in  his  study, 
including  light;  and  he  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  essential  to  classroom 
seeing; 

Enough  intensity  (or  quantity)  of  light 
Control  of  light  to  give  correct  quality 
Co-ordinating  all  factors  normally 
within  view  to  achieve  the  desired 
10-to-l  maximum  brightnesses 

•  How  Much  Light?  No  maximum 
has  ever  been  established;  it  is  doubtful 
that  it  will  ever  be,  because  it  seems 
impossible  to  set  a  maximum  standard 
for  all  conditions  and  all  people.  The 
problem,  generally  speaking,  is  getting 
even  minimums. 

For  the  first  38  years  after  Edison 
invented  the  incandescent  lamp,  we 
spent  most  of  our  engineering  effort 
trving  to  get  enough  light  out  of  an 
electric  fixture  and  onto  the  task.  Even 
today,  most  classrooms  and  offices  are 
underlighted— in  quantity  of  light,  that 
is. 

There  is  general  agreement  through¬ 
out  the  Illuminating  Engineering  So¬ 
ciety  and  among  individual  engineers 
that  a  minimum  of  30  footcandles  of 
light  is  necessary  for  good  seeing.  Close 
work  may  be  helped  by  a  lighting  level 
of  50  footcandles,  and  there  are  some 
classrooms  and  ofiBces  in  which  inten¬ 
sities  range  up  to  100  footcandles  or 
higher.  Note  the  table  of  recommended 
minima,  please. 

•  Quality  Control.  It  is  only  since 
the  fluorescent  light  came  into  common 
use,  shortly  before  the  last  war,  that  we 
have  made  a  real  study  of  the  quality 
of  our  lighting.  Up  to  that  time  we  were 

•  Doctor  Harmon  is  a  consulting  educa¬ 
tor  in  Airstin,  Texas.  A  copy  of  his  findings 
is  available  in  the  form  of  a  48-page  book¬ 
let,  “Co-ordinated  Classrooms,”  free,  from 
The  F.  W.  Wakefield  Brass  Co.,  Vermilion, 
Ohio. 


in  search  of  quantity.  Good  quality 
means  comfortable  seeing  with  good 
visibility,  which,  in  turn,  means  less 
effort  consumed  in  merely  seeing.  When 
a  student  or  ofifice  worker  is  shifting 
his  head  and  body  and  pawing  his  pa¬ 
pers  around  to  get  away  from  glare, 
he  is  wasting  energy. 

Direct  glare  is  a  result  of  too-bright 
windows  or  lighting  fixtures.  Bringing 
it  under  control  will  also  remove  most 
of  the  cause  for  its  villainous  com¬ 
panion,  reflected  glare,  the  kind  that 
bounces  back  from  the  task.  Venetian 
blinds  on  windows  make  it  possible 
to  control  the  incoming  light  on  bright 
days,  particularly  on  sides  where  the 
sun  strikes.  Sunlight  coming  through 
flat  glass  windows  can  produce  bright¬ 
ness  contrasts  between  sun  and  .shade 
areas  as  high  as  100  to  1— and  remem¬ 
ber  that  10  to  1  is  the  limit  for  eye 
comfort. 

Students  or  office  workers  in  100-to-l 
areas  constantly  fight  reflected  glare 
from  the  task,  and  their  seeing  is  also 
handicapped  by  the  sharp  contrast  be¬ 
tween  sunlight  and  shade,  the  latter 
perhaps  created  by  the  writing  hand  or 
ever-  the  pen  or  pencil  itself.  Yet,  in 
such  a  room,  the  desks  near  the  inside 
wall  can  be,  and  too  frequently  are, 
underlighted.  The  illuminating  engineer 
strives  for  light  that  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed. 

That  means  that  electrical  illumina¬ 
tion  must  be  available  for  the  inside 
areas  and  for  dark  days  and  dark  sea¬ 
sonal  hours;  we  want  no  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  where  daylight  leaves  off  and 
electrical  light  takes  over.  And,  lest  we 
repeat  the  glare  potentials  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  daylight,  we  must  control  the 
light  coming  from  fixtures  by  shields 
in  order  to  get  comfortable  quality. 


American  Standard  Practice 
for  School  Lighting* 

Minimum 

Locations  Footcandles 

Classrooms — on  desks  and  chalkboards  30** 
Study  halls,  lecture  rooms,  art  rooms, 
offices,  libraries,  shops,  and  labora¬ 
tories  30 

Classrooms  for  partially-seeinq  pupils 
and  those  requiring  lip  reading— on 
desks  and  chalkboards  50** 

Drafting  rooms,  typing  rooms,  sewing 
rooms  50 

Auditoriums  (not  for  study),  cafeterias, 
lockerrooms,  washrooms,  stairways  10 

Reception  rooms,  gyms,  swimming  rooms  20 

Open  corridors  and  store  rooms  5 

*5ponsored  by  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
5ociety  and  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  and  approved  by  the  Americon  5tandards 
Association. 

**Where  chalkboards  are  used  extensively 
for  demonstration  purposes,  as  in  shorthand, 
higher  levels  than  those  indicated  arc  highly 
desirable. 


Shielded  lighting  equipment  that  pro¬ 
jects  the  greater  part  of  its  output  on 
the  ceiling,  with  the  lesser  component 
coming  through  the  luminous  shield  to 
make  it  blend  into  the  lighted  ceiling, 
makes  for  comfort,  too. 

■  Co-ordinating  Other  Light  Factors— 

In  order  to  use  the  ceiling  as  a  good 
light  reflector,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
it  white  and  with  a  reflectance  of  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  light  cast 
upon  it.  The  walls,  too,  constituting  a 
greater  area  than  the  ceiling,  must  be 
fitted  to  the  pattern  of  light  dissemina¬ 
tion.  Illuminating  engineers  know  that 
dark  surfaces  absorb  light  as  a  blotter 
absorbs  water;  therefore,  the  walls 
should  be  light  in  color,  with  at  least 
60  per  cent  reflectance. 

Hardly  anyone  thinks  of  a  floor  as 
part  of  the  lighting  system,  but  it  is. 

It  can  give  back  part  of  the  light  you 
pay  for,  or  it  can  soak  it  up.  The  lighter 
floors  we  see  nowadays  in  more  modem 
classrooms  and  offices  do  more  than  add 
to  cheeriness;  they  allow  better  use  of 
light.  Beyond  that,  they  are  a  part  of 
the  general  lightening-up  process  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  the  co-ordinated  bright¬ 
nesses  required  for  comfortable  seeing. 
Floors  should  have  at  least  20  per  cent 
reflectance. 

Dark  furniture  absorbs  light  just  as 
dark  ceilings  or  walls  do.  A  dark  green 
locker  across  the  rear  of  one  classroom 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  exactly  9 
footcandles  of  light  in  its  immediate 
area,  while  at  the  same  time  creating 
the  undesirable  pattern  of  dark  color 
against  the  light  wall.  Much  can  be 
said  for  the  old-fashioned  “golden  oak” 
furniture;  it  was  not  a  light  absorber, 
though  too  often  it  was  finished  with 
a  high  gloss  varnish  that  picked  up  the 
unshielded  lights  of  those  days  and 
presented  pinpoints  of  reflected  glare. 
Today’s  blonde  furniture  is  usually  “mat 
finished"  and  therefore  fits  the  pattern 
of  co-ordinated  brightnesses. 

Here  is  a  “thumbnail”  guide  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  brightness  ratios  between 
your  ceiling  and  your  overhead  lighting 
fixture:  It  should  be  possible  to  lay  a 
mirror  face  up  on  a  desk  and  look  at 
the  light  fixture  through  the  mirror— 
without  being  stabbed  in  the  eye  by  the 
reflection.  The  same  condition  applies  to 
a  window  that  is  shielded  by  Venetian 
blinds. 

Having  light  colors  throughout  the 
furniture  and  decorations,  with  no-glare 
finishes,  is  important  not  only  because 
light  colors  reflect  and  diffuse  more  light, 
but  also  because  light  colors  lessen  the 
contrast  between  the  light  sources  and 
these  other  areas. 

In  brief,  then,  "seeing  comfort”  re¬ 
sults  from  having  (a)  enough  light,  (b) 
controlled  to  eliminate  brightness-dark¬ 
ness  contrasts,  with  (c)  the  entire  work¬ 
ing  area  keyed  or  co-ordinated  to  the 
light  pattern. 
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ChalkboJrd  display  of  helpful  reminders  and  learning  aids 
is  maintained  at  “working  station”  in  Loveland  High  School 


An  Integrated  Unit  in  Office  Practice 

It  combines  use  ol  your  billins, 
postins,  and  calculating  machines 

integrated  unit  in  which  students  handle— completely— 
a  series  of  transactions  that  might  occur  in  a  small  office. 
The  students,  working  from  a  narrative  of  transactions, 
prepare  receipts,  bills,  and  credit  memorandums  ( using 
calculators  for  figuring  extensions  and  either  a  billing 
typewriter  or  regular  typewriter  for  the  typing),  and 
ix)st  to  the  respective  accounts. 

The  details  have  been  so  worked  out  that  the  unit  can 
be  used  in  any  office-machines  course,  office-practice 
course,  secretarial-practice  course,  or— if  students  have 
had  some  bookkeeping— in  the  advanced  typing  class. 
Indeed,  it  is  even  possible  for  the  project  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  rear  of  the  typing  room  under  the  more 
or  less  casual  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

■  Step  One:  The  Billing  Activities— 

We  give  our  students  a  series  of  160  billing  problems. 
They  represent  the  transactions  of  25  customers,  and 
involve  the  use  of  receipts,  invoices,  and  credit  memo- 


f  MRS.  GERTRUDE  BATES,  Departmtnt  Htad 

^  and  HAROLD  FERGUSON.  Principal 

i  Loveland  High  School 

P  Loveland.  Colorado 

S^^USINESS  TEACHERS  find  themselves  pretty 
much  in  a  machine  age  these  days.  Even  the 
I  smallest  business  department  in  the  smallest  high 

^  school  must  meet  the  demand  for  trained  machine  oper- 

j  ators.  Indeed,  in  some  regards,  it  is  even  more  important 

for  the  small  school  to  offer  some  machine  training,  for 
j  the  graduate  is  much  more  likely  to  enter  an  office 

11  where  he  must  be  jack-of-all-trades  than  is  the  case  of 

\  his  Big  City  cousin,  who  will  probably  enter  a  special- 

*  ized  office  job.  So,  like  thousands  of  other  small  high 

3  schools,  ours  offers  a  modest  amount  of  business-ma- 

■  chine  training. 

I  The  most  valuable  project  we  have  developed  is  an 
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randums.  It  is  easy  to  create  the  transactions.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  few: 

March  6.  W.  E.  George,  837  Harrison  Street,  received  on 
account,  $36.85 

March  7.  Sold  to  A.  K.  Rudd,  573  Arthur  Avenue,  1  lawn 
mower  @  $2.3.2.5;  1  electric  iron  @  $9.95;  and  2  hedge  clippers 
®  75^  each. 

March  8.  Allowed  R.  K.  Brunt,  101  Garfield  Avenue,  credit 
for  returning  1  electric  cord  @  $3.75 

The  student  is  given  a  quantity  of  the  forms  he  needs 
tor  the  billing  activities;  each  form  is  duplicated  on 
tliree  colors  of  paper.  The  student  prepares  each  receipt, 
bill,  or  credit  memo  in  triplicate,  using  carbons. 

Using  the  calculator— correctly— to  compute  exten¬ 
sions  and  totals,  the  student  first  does  the  billing  por¬ 
tion  of  the  project.  He  is  given  a  specific  due  date,  by 
which  time  the  billing  is  to  be  completed. 

The  student  is  directed  also  to  make  a  separate  total 
of  all  the  invoice  problems,  the  credit  memorandums, 
and  the  receipts;  these  three  totals  are  submitted  on 
an  answer  sheet  to  the  instructor  for  final  approval. 
Checking  the  totals  eliminates  hours  of  paper  checking 
by  the  instructor.  If  found  to  be  correct,  the  student 
then  goes  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  project,  the 
posting. 

■  Step  Two:  The  Posting  Activities— 

As  a  preliminary  to  posting,  the  student  first  titles 
25  ledger  sheets  for  the  25  billing  customers  and  a 
Control  Account.  This  activity  may  be  done  either  on 
the  t>  pewriter  or  the  billing  machine  and  can  be  done 
any  time  the  student  has  access  to  one  of  these  machines. 

The  billing  problems  are  arranged  on  a  daily  basis. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  student  experience  in  post¬ 
ing  to  ledger  sheets  each  day,  totaling  the  balances  in 
the  Accounts  Receivable  ledger,  and  posting  the  total 
to  the  Control  .\cc-ount.  The  logic  of  this  pnK-edure  is 
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clearly  pointed  out  to  the  student.  By  reporting  to  the 
teacher  the  total  posted  to  the  Control  .Account  for  each 
day’s  transactions,  the  student  is  assured  of  guidance; 
he  cannot  go  far  wrong  without  being  corrected— and 
the  instructor  is  spared  the  need  for  checking  the  indi¬ 
vidual  postings.  As  a  final  verification,  the  student  turns 
in  the  balance  of  each  account  in  the  ledger  and  the 
total  for  the  Control  Account. 

To  provide  the  student  with  additional  practical 
office  experience,  we  have  him  prepare  statements,  us¬ 
ing  transverse  carlx)n.  This  activity  offers  a  number  of 
lessons  to  the  student;  he  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  titling  statements,  assembling  the  statement  with 
the  ledger  sheet,  picking  up  the  old  balance,  and 
filing  in  proper  position  in  the  loose-sheet  ledger  tray. 
'The  student  is  then  ready  to  accept  credits  and  charges 
to  be  posted  to  each  customer’s  account.  In  the  same 
operation  he  completes  the  statement  in  duplicate, 
ready  for  mailing  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

■  In  Summary,  an  Overview— 

A  project  such  as  this  integrated  unit  has  many  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  can  give  the  student  experience  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  small  office,  even  for  a  large  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  one.  The  alert  instructor  will  continually  empha¬ 
size  to  the  student  how  accounts  can  be  handled  by  one 
worker  in  a  small  office  or  by  many  workers  in  a  large 
one. 

This  unit  also  gives  the  small  school  an  opportunitv 
to  offer  additional  vocational  training  with  little  ex- 
I>ense.  The  billing  can  be  done  on  a  typewriter.  If  a 
calculator  is  not  available,  the  school’s  adding  machine 
can  be  used  for  totaling  the  invoices.  An  inexpensive 
posting  machine,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  is  the  only  capital  outlay  that  would  be  needed  b> 
the  ingenious  instructor,  to  provide  a  broader,  more 
varied  business-education  program. 


The  forms  necessery  for  this  integrated  project  can 
be  duplicated.  Even  better,  businessmen  in  some 
communities  will  be  happy  to  provide  quantities  of 
real  forms  your  students  can  use. 
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IF  IT  HAS  NOT  already  happened  to 
you,  almost  inevitably  it  will:  Some¬ 
day  youll  find  yourself  faced  with 
the  job  of  preparing  and  putting  on  a 
radio  program.  Most  likely  you’ll  be 
told  only  that  fifteen  minutes  are  at 
your  disposal  on  the  local  station.  The 
whole  problem  of  what  to  do  with  them 
is  up  to  you. 

Inis  situation  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
one.  Radio  stations  open  their  micro¬ 
phones  every  day  for  specialized  local 
programs  prepared  and  broadcast  by 
persons  not  acquainted  with  radio 
techni({ues.  The  people  who  do  these 
programs  are  no  difierent  from  you. 
They,  too,  have  spent  puzzled  moments 
of  wondering  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it. 

I’d  like  to  suggest  a  few  fundamental 
ideas  and  short  cuts  that  will  make 
your  “inevitable”  assigiunent  less  night¬ 
marish  than  it  might  oe. 

■  Initial  Planning- 

One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
decisions  that  you  must  make  is  what 
you  want  to  accomplish  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  series  of  programs  with  which 
vou  are  concerned.  In  deciding  this, 
be  specific  in  your  own  mind.  Decide 
on  a  goal  that  is  attainable.  You  can’t 
discuss  the  whole  system  of  Democracy 
in  fifteen  minutes,  for  example;  but 
you  probablv  could  do  a  fair  job  of 
telling  people  in  that  length  of  time 
why  they  should  vote.  Your  program 
should  nave  a  specific  and  a  single 
purpose,  a  purpose  that  can  be  accom- 
phsned  comfortably  in  the  program’s 
time  limit. 

Just  as  important  as  having  a  fine 
definition  of  purpose  is  having  a  clear 
concept  of  the  audience  you  want  to 
reach.  At  first  you  might  think,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  using  a  mass  medium, 
that  “everybody”  is  the  audience.  How¬ 
ever,  the  radio  audience,  like  the  popu¬ 
lation  itself,  is  made  up  of  groups  of 
many  and  varied  interests,  some  of 
whom  will  have  a  deep  interest  in  your 
program  and  others  of  whom  will  switch 
it  immediately. 

You  will  simplify  the  preparation  of 
vour  program  if  you  can  visualize  the 
kind  of  person  you  want  to  influence 


and  talk  directly  to  him.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  wise  to  define  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  group  or  groups  within  the 
total  population  toward  whom  you  are 
directing  your  remarks.  You  will  then 
be  better  able  to  choose  material  that 
will  interest  them. 

•  Let’s  illustrate  with  a  hypothetical 
case.  You  are  particularly  well  quali¬ 
fied,  let’s  say,  in  the  field  of  economics 
You  have  fifteen  minutes  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  on  the  local  station.  In  your 
initial  thinking,  consideration  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  audience  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  time  of  day  that  the  program 
will  be  broadcast.  If  you  are  to  go  on 
the  air  before  7  a.m.,  you’ll  have  largely 
a  farm  audience;  between  7  and  9  a.m.. 
laborers  and  white-collar  workers  and 
their  families;  midmoming  or  mid¬ 
afternoon,  housewives;  and  evenings,  a 
family  audience. 

Assume  that  you  are  going  on  in  mid- 
aftemoon.  Your  audience  is  the  house¬ 
wife,  relaxing  between  mealtime  chores. 
What  is  her  interest?  Certainly  not  an 
academic  discussion  of  our  exports  to 
South  Africa  for  the  past  decaae.  She 
is  interested  in  her  oversized  food  bill, 
the  local  sales  tax,  her  husband’s  pa\ 
envelope. 

Tills  analysis  leads  you  to  some 
rather  specific  purposes  you  might  want 
to  accomplish  with  your  special  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  you  put  on  a  program  about 
her  food  bill,  you  might  want  “to  in¬ 
form  the  housewife  on  tricks  in  wise 
food  buying”;  or,  in  tlie  case  of  hubby’s 
wages,  “to  suggest  ways  of  stretching 
the  budget  d^ar,”  or  “to  explain  the 
value  of  establishing  personal  credit,” 
or  “to  give  a  few  workable  hints  on 
budgeting.” 

■nirough  this  mental  process,  you 
analyze  your  audience  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sonal  interests,  and  then  you  plan  to 
satisfy  those  interests  with  your  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge. 

■  What  Kind  of  Program— 

When  vou  are  fairly  clear  in  your 
own  min^  as  to  what  you  want  to  say 
on  your  program  and  to  whom,  your 
next  step  is  to  consider  what  format— 
what  kind  of  program— you’ll  employ. 
Several  easily  recognized  formats  come 
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to  mind  inunediately,  such  as  die  vari¬ 
ety  show,  drama,  music,  round-table 
discussion,  quiz. 

In  choosing  the  fonnat  for  your  pro¬ 
gram,  factors  that  should  be  a  great 
influence  are  the  time,  money,  and 
personnel  required.  All  the  formats 
just  mentioned  involve  more  of  these 
factors  than  are  likely  to  be  available 
to  you. 

The  one  format  that  involves  the 
least  number  of  complicating  factors 
and  that  you  can  control  me  most 
easily  all  the  way  is  the  simple  talk. 

It  has  the  virtue  of  simplicity  of  prepa 
ration  and  production  as  well  as  great 
effectiveness  when  properly  presented. 

■  General  Program  Requirements— 
Before  discussing  the  “talk”  pro¬ 
gram  specificallv,  let  us  think  about  the 
requirements  of  programs  in  general, 
regardless  of  format.  First,  they  must 
attract  an  audience.  This  means  that 
the  opening  minute  or  two  of  the  pro- 
pam  must  compel  the  audience  to 
listen;  it  must  contain  ideas  or  elements 
that  cause  the  listener  to  want  to  hear 
what  follows;  it  must  be  the  showcase 
for  the  program,  the  teaser  that  says, 
in  effect,  “Stay  tuned  for  the  next  highly 
interesting  fifteen  minutes.” 

There  is  one  other  fundamental  thing 
that  the  opening  of  the  program  must 
do,  and  that  is  introduce  the  partici¬ 
pants,  establish  their  authority,  and  ori 
ent  the  audience  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  program.  This  is  accomplished 
less  formally  (even  on  the  big  comedy - 
variety  hours)  by  the  MC,  who  wel¬ 
comes  the  audience  and  then,  to  a  roar 
of  applause,  says,  “And  now  here  he 
is,  the  funniest  man  in  radio— Jack 
Black.” 

That  kind  of  showmanship,  even 
though  on  a  more  dignified  plane,  is 
necessary  in  the  program  you  might 
find  yourself  doing.  It  should  make  the 
listener  feel  that  this  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting— mast  vital- 
quarter  hours  in  radio. 

■  Writing  Your  Talk— 

Ideally,  the  “talk"  program  using  only 
one  speaker  will  not  be  longer  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Actually,  ten  minutes  is 
better  in  some  cases  in  order  to  avoid 
monotony. 

An  outline  of  the  points  you  want 
to  make  will  help  considerably  in  writ¬ 
ing  your  talk.  Again,  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose  is  important.  Jot  all  your  ideas 
down  on  paper  and  then  weed  out 
those  that  have  the  least  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

As  you  begin  to  write,  remember  that 
your  listener  needs  only  to  flick  a  switch, 
and  you  have  lost  him.  It  is  impera¬ 
tive,  therefore,  that  you  continue  to 
hold  his  interest  after  having  attracted 
it  in  the  opening.  Your  talk  will  be 
competing  with  a  number  of  household 
distractions,  such  as  newspaper  reading, 
baby  tending,  and  dishwashing.  You’ll 


need  continually  to  spark  wanmg  inter¬ 
est  with  anecdotes,  illustrations,  and 
human  interest. 

Dull  material  can  often  be  turned  into 
very  interesting  copy  by  relating  it  to 
things  familiar  to  the  listeners.  The  ab¬ 
stract  word  “inflation”  is  very  clearly 
understood  by  the  housewife,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  it  is  concretely  explained 
in  terms  of  the  price  of  butter. 

In  writing  for  radio,  you  are  writing 
solely  for  the  ear,  and  nothing  matters 
except  how  it  sounds.  Even  rules  of 
grammar  are  sometimes  abandoned  in 
favor  of  understandable  colloquial 
speech.  The  talk  script  must  sound  con¬ 
versational,  as  though  you  were  sitting 
across  a  living  room  speaking  infor¬ 
mally  with  two  or  three  persons  in  the 
home.  Radio  speech  is  not  oratory,  nor 
is  it  literary.  Effectively,  it  is  the  every¬ 
day  speech  of  the  man  on  the  street. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  mum¬ 
ble  as  you  write.  In  this  way  you  will 
hear  the  sound  of  the  talk.  You’ll  de¬ 
tect  the  unwanted  literary  stufiBnt^ss  that 
might  creep  in.  You  also  will  hear  the 
possible  she-seUssea-shells  phrases  that 
would  trip  you  when  you  get  on  the 
air.  Mumhle  and  think  sound.  Think  of 
conversing  with  two  or  three  people, 
not  an  audience.  Be  friendly  and  con¬ 
versational. 

Finally,  save  the  last  two  or  three 
minutes  of  the  program  for  a  summary 
that  will  restate  your  key  ideas  and  em¬ 
phasize  points  you  want  to  make.  Hav¬ 
ing  summarized,  thank  your  audience 
and  sign  off.  Don’t  let  any  additional 
comments  become  an  anticlimax. 

■  Script  Rules— 

The  best  paper  for  the  script  you  will 
use  in  the  sudio  is  something  soft  and 
non-crackling,  such  as  newsprint.  Onion¬ 
skin  and  hard-finished  papers  sound  like 
cracking  timbers  if  carelessly  handled 
in  front  of  the  microphone.  Size  x 
1 1  paper  is  preferred,  because  it  can  be 
filed  easily  and  also  because  the  length 
of  the  script  can  be  judged  quickly  by  a 
radio  man.  Six  to  seven  double-spaced 
pages  equal  about  ten  minutes  for  the 
average  delivery.  Always  double-space 
your  script,  to  allow  for  last-minute  ed¬ 
iting  and  insertions.  Never  carry  a  sen¬ 
tence  over  from  one  page  to  the  next. 
This  can  be  disastrous  if  your  pages 
get  out  of  order  on  the  air  and  you 
wind  up  with  an  unfinished  sentence 
at  the  l^ttom  of  page  3  when  page  4 
doesn’t  follow.  You’ll  help  prevent  this 
calamity,  too,  if  you’ll  number  each 
page  at  the  top  in  bold  pencil.  'Then, 
if  the  pages  should  scatter  on  the  stu¬ 
dio  floor,  they  can  be  re-assembled 
quickly. 

■  You  and  the  Studio— 

It’s  a  good  idea  to  discuss  your  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  station’s  program  di 
rector.  He  may  even  insist  on  an  ad¬ 
vance  copy  of  your  script;  but,  if  he 
doesn’t,  he’d  appreciate  your  thought¬ 


fulness  and  co-operattve  attitude  if  you 
give  it  to  him  anyway.  He  may  have 
some  valuable  suggestions  for  improv 
ing  it. 

Your  most  direct  contact  while  on 
the  air  will  be  with  the  announcer  on 
duty  and  the  engineer  in  the  control 
room.  Both  these  fellows  have  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  program  at  heart.  Each 
wants  you  to  do  a  good  job  and  will 
assist  you  in  any  way  he  can.  Capital¬ 
ize  on  their  years  of  experience;  take 
whatever  suggestions  they  offer.  They 
will  coach  you  on  how  far  to  sit  from 
the  mike,  what  hand-signals  they  will 
use,  and  probably  even  provide  you 
with  a  glass  of  water  to  have  handy 
in  case  your  mouth  begins  to  feel  as 
though  it  were  lined  with  cotton. 

The  announcer  and  the  engineer  will 
be  very  helpful  in  getting  your  program 
off  to  a  good  start  and  seeing  that  you 
end  on  time.  To  you,  they  will  seem 
too  sure  of  themselves— almost  casual— 
as  the  program  preceding  yours  draws 
to  an  end.  Their  professional  calm  may 
serve  only  to  heighten  your  own  nerv¬ 
ousness  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  sweep 
toward  air  time. 

And  this  is  the  point  where  advice 
fails  me.  I  know  of  no  cure  for  nervous¬ 
ness— nor  do  I  think  there  should  be  a 
cure.  Nervousness,  I  firmly  believe,  is 
essential  to  a  good  program;  it  is  a 
stimulant  to  enthusiasm;  it  keeps  you 
alert  and  interesting.  When  any  per¬ 
former,  amateur  or  professional,  fails  to 
feel  the  perspiration  of  nervousness  in 
his  palms  and  a  quickening  of  the  heart¬ 
beat  just  before  the  big  show,  his  best 
years  in  the  business  are  over. 

■  Strictly  Business— 

A  program  series  prepared  and  broad¬ 
cast  at  Syracuse  University  by  Dr.  Car- 
roll  Nolan,  of  our  College  of  Business 
.Administration,  was  evolved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  suggested  by  this  article.  Doctor 
Nolan  had  had  no  radio  experience  be¬ 
fore  I  approached  him,  as  manager  of 
the  university  station,  with  the  proposal 
that  he  do  a  series  of  programs  about 
business. 

Together,  we  hacked  away  at  the 
problem  of  what  we  wanted  to  present 
and  for  whom  the  program  was  in¬ 
tended.  The  result  of  many  hours  of 
conference  and  planning  was  a  series 
called  “Strictly  Business,”  in  which  we 
defined  the  audience  as  the  local  Syra¬ 
cuse  businessman.  Om  goal  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  news  and  information  to  help  him 
in  the  daily  operation  of  his  business. 

Doctor  Nolan,  through  straight  talks 
and  interviews,  used  his  quarter  hour 
each  week  to  present  informally  the 
kind  of  material  that  would  be  of  most 
help  to  a  man  confronted  with  all  kinds 
of  complicating  factors,  governmental 
and  otherwise,  in  running  a  private 
business.  ’The  program  planning  paid 
off  in  netting  a  loyal  audience  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  persons  we  wanted  to  reach. 
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We  Made  Our  Own  Boxes” 


We  became  interested  in  typewriter  height  after  a  visit 
from  Miss  Louise  Green,  Remington  Rand  utilization  con 
sultant,  who  visited  our  training  school  (we  conduct  classes 
in  beginning  and  advanced  typewriting  and  shorthand,  ma 
chine  transcription,  etc.).  Miss  Green  explained  that  type¬ 
writers  should  be  at  a  height  that  made  it  possible  for  the 
forearms,  wrists,  and  fingers  to  slant  at  the  same  angle  as 
the  slope  of  the  keyboard. 

We  tested  the  idea  through  the  use  of  wooden  lift  boxes, 
and  the  improvement  in  typing  performance  was  so  great 
that  we  have  since  equipped  our  classroom  with  metal  lift 
boxes. 

For  some  months,  use  of  the  boxes  was  confined  to  our 
classroom;  however,  as  students  completing  courses  moved 
on  to  typing  jobs  in  our  offices,  many  asked  to  be  supplied 
with  the  boxes.  Now,  the  boxes  are  stocked  by  the  Supply 
Department— they  are  gray,  to  match  other  equipment. 

Next,  of  course,  we  began  to  get  inquiry  from  other  ofiBce 
workers  who  had  received  their  training  elsewhere  than  in 
our  classes;  so,  we  toured  our  Companies’  offices,  giving 
demonstrations  and— when  a  girl  became  interested— set  up 
her  machine  with  a  lift  box. 

Not  every  girl  wanted  to  keep  her  lift  box,  but  most  girls 
have  kept  the  boxes  and  report  that  they  type  better  and 
with  less  fatigue. 

With  the  adjustment  of  tyi)ewriter  height,  we  also  found 
it  necessary  in  many  instances  to  adjust  the  height  of  the 
seat  of  the  chairs.  \^en  we  did  this  for  the  smaller  girls, 
they  found  their  feet  daneling  off  the  floor;  for  them,  we 
had  to  provide  low  foot  stoob. 

All  in  all,  making  these  adjustments  has  increased  produc¬ 
tion  greatly.— Murief  Erion,  Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies.  Columhus.  Ohio. 


AS  A  RESULT  of  a  series  of  trials,  made-to-order  “lift 
boxes”  are  now  standard  equipment  for  typists  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  Insurance  Companies.  Our  lift  box  is  a  three- 
sided  metal  frame  with  brackets  that  support  a  movable 
shelf  in  any  one  of  four  positions.  By  placing  the  shelf  in 
one  of  those  positions,  a  girl  can  raise  her  typewriter  from 
one  to  four  inches  above  the  normal  height  of  a  secretarial 
desk  or  typewriter  table. 


Muriel  Erion  is  typing  instructor  in  the  training 
classes  ot  the  Form  Bureau  Insurance  Companies 
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SOMEONE  ELSE  beat  us  to  it, 
of  course.  We  had  thought  for 
a  long  time  of  sponsoring  a 
“Store  for  a  Day”  experience  for  the 
retail  merchandising  class  at  our 
school,  and  we  had  sounded  out 
some  of  the  local  merchants.  After 
all,  when  you  are  training  folks  for 
store  work,  it  is  obviously  a  good 
idea  to  give  them  a  taste  of  real, 
resfwmihle  store  activities. 

But  we  didn’t  get  the  project  ac¬ 
tually  rolling  until,  late  last  spring, 
the  manager  of  the  local  J.  J.  New¬ 
berry  store  called  us  into  the  store 
and  showed  us  a  large  clipping  from 
another  town’s  newspaper.  The  clip¬ 
ping  contained  a  photo  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  merchandising  class  at 
Kingston,  New  York,  High  School. 
It  told  how  the  students  had  taken 
over  a  store  “for  a  day,”  and  the 
position  held  by  each  student— man¬ 
ager,  assistant  managers,  department 
heads,  and  so  on— was  identified. 

“That’s  what  we’ve  Ireen  talking 
about.”  we  said;  and  he  nodded.  The 
fact  that  someone  else  had  beaten  us 
to  the  draw  didn’t  matter;  in  fact,  it 
rtnnforced  our  hand— gave  the  local 
merchant  assurance,  and  a  better 
idea  of  what  we  were  after.  (And 
that’s  why  we  write  this  report.) 

■  We  Set  It  Up- 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  make  prelim¬ 
inary  arrangements  with  the  New¬ 
berry  store  manager;  then  the  per 
mission  of  our  principal,  Frank  W. 
Mayo,  was  readily  obtained.  The 
class  was  eager  to  undertake  the 
project,  even  though  the  only  date 
on  which  we  could  schedule  it  was 
the  same  as  “Senior  Day”  in  the  high 
school.  As  one  student  said,  “We 
have  to  be  on  our  regular  D.E.  jobs 
in  the  afternoon;  it  won’t  matter 
much  if  we  miss  Senior  Day  doings 
in  the  morning,  will  it?” 

'The  regular  D.E.  jobs  were  some¬ 
thing  of  a  problem.  We  wanted  to 
hold  “store  for  a  day”  for  a  whole 
day;  but  our  students  could  hardh’ 
abandon  their  regular  co-operative 
positions,  and  so  we  settled  for  a 
half-day  “store  for  a  day.”  (But  we 
recommend  a  whole  day.) 

•  Co-operation  was  a  keynote.  It 
was  wonderful. 

The  store  manager  assumed  the 
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cost  of  publicity— the  cost  of  insert¬ 
ing  a  half-page  advertisement  in  the 
l(x;al  newspaper.  The  advertisement 
was  designed  by  the  store  manager 
and  the  teacher-co-ordinator.  A  local 
photographer  donated  his  services, 
which  was  kind  of  him,  of  course, 
but  which  also  brought  him  good 
publicity. 

The  school  newspaper  gave  our 
project  favorable  attention  the  week 
before  the  event,  and  the  local  town 
newspaper  ran  a  front-page  news 
item  on  the  project  the  day  before. 

The  responsibility  felt  by  the  class 
was  evidenced  by  its  asking  for  a 
review  of  selling  steps,  of  types  of 
customers,  of  merchandise  infonna- 
tion.  and  related  topics.  It’s  the  case 
of  the  “felt  need.” 

We  had  such  a  review,  too,  a  good 
one.  To  make  it  more  dramatic  and 
to  cause  a  more  lasting  effect,  real 
merchandise  was  brought  into  the 
classroom.  Various  students  assumed 
the  roles  of  different  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  in  order  to  te.st  the  ingenuity 
and  patience  of  classmates  in  han¬ 
dling  cu.stomers. 

■  We  Really  Get  Ready— 

For  at  least  three  weeks  prior  to 
the  big  day,  discussion  about  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  A  small  portion  of  the 
time  was  used  in  determining  the 
allocation  of  personnel.  The  man¬ 
ager  -  trainee,  assistant  -  manager- 
trainees,  and  so  on,  were  selected  by 
the  members  of  the  class,  voting 
largely  on  the  basis  of  class  leader¬ 
ship,  selling  ability,  executive  ability, 
and  scholastic  achievement.  The  se¬ 
lections  were  good  ones. 

The  manager-trainee  and  his  top 
assistants  visited  the  store  several 
times  to  discuss  duties,  procedures, 
and  store  layout  with  the  manager, 
Mr.  Wendeli  Parker. 

On  the  day  before  “Store  for  a 
Day.”  the  entire  group  of  trainees 
went  to  the  store  to  observe  the 
workers  whose  places  they  were  to 
take,  to  note  the  location  of  depart¬ 
ments,  to  study  the  kinds  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  merchandise,  to  analyze  tho 
types  of  customers  they  were  to 
meet,  and  to  obtain  similar  pertinent 
information  that  would  develop  har¬ 
mony  and  teamwork.  The  final  in¬ 


structions  were  for  the  trainees  to 
meet  at  the  store  the  next  morning 
a  half  hour  before  the  store  opening. 
■  Store  for  a  Day  in  Action— 

Promptly  at  8:30  the  next  morning, 
the  entire  class— spic  and  span  in 
appearance— was  at  the  store,  alert 
and  eager  for  the  project. 

Once  again  the  store  manager  re¬ 
viewed  with  the  student  manager 
and  his  assistants  such  things  as 
store  policies,  cash-handling,  cash- 
register  operation,  selling  proce¬ 
dures,  and  techniques  inherent  in  the 
jobs.  This  inforrnation  was  duly 
passed  on  to  the  student  department 
heads,  and  they  in  turn  reviewed  it 
with  th?  counter  personnel.  Finally, 
each  trainee  was  given  a  lapel  name 
card;  our  junior  selling  class  had 
made  cards  for  each  of  our  workers. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  insert 
here,  a  quota  had  been  set  for  each 
trainee.  The  amount  of  sales  for  each 
was  arrived  at  by^  discussion.  The 
trainees  thought  that  Manager  Par¬ 
ker  had  set  the  amounts  too  low;  he 
thought  the  trainees  had  set  them  too 
high.  However,  judging  from  past 
experiences  and  considering  the 
weather  of  the  day— rain— a  satisfac¬ 
tory  (piota  was  determined  for  each 
counter.  Manager  Parker  offered  a 
lionus;  a  silver  dollar  for  each 
trainee  who  met  his  quota. 

•  At  9:00,  Mr.  Parker  handed  the 
keys  of  the  store  to  the  student  man¬ 
ager.  “Go  to  it,  boy;  it’s  all  yours.” 

Never  did  a  group  enter  more 
wholeheartedly  into  a  project.  The 
first  hour  was  slow,  but  the  second 
and  third  hours  were  so  busy  that 
they  had  come  and  gone  before  the 
students  realized  the  time  was  up. 
Student  co-operated  with  student; 
student  with  regular  store  personnel; 
and  vice  versa.  Trainee-managers 
and  department  heads  solved  any 
problems  that  arose  and  smoothed 
the  way  in  other  matters  in  the  ready 
manner  of  old-timers. 

Customers  were  served;  sugges¬ 
tion  selling  was  practiced  exceed¬ 
ingly  well;  cash  registers  rang  out  the 
glad  tidings  of  quotas  met,  even  of 
quotas  being  doubled. 

Then,  all  too  suddenly,  the  closing 
signal  rang  and  the  student  trainees 
came  to  the  rear  of  the  store  for  a 


review  of  the  morning’s  experience. 

■  Store  for  a  Day,  in  Retrospect- 

It  was  evident  that  the  trainees 

had  experienced  and  had  felt  the  re- 
sponsibihty  of  operatinfi  a  big  store. 
They  had  discovered,  first  hand, 
some  of  the  problems  of  administra¬ 
tion.  They  enjoyed  the  flush  of  sat¬ 
isfaction,  too.  It  was  especially 
pleasing  to  an  observer  to  note  these 
things  as  the  trainees  listened  to  Mr. 
Parker. 

And  it  was  pleasing,  too,  while 
the  students  were  reporting  what 
had  impressed  them  most,  to  note 
the  repeated  use  of  two  words— co¬ 
operation  and  responsibility.  In  view 
of  the  general  lack  of  these  two  qual¬ 
ities  among  us  these  days,  it  would 
seem  that  the  greatest  praise  we  can 
offer  the  “Store  for  a  Day”  project  is 
to  point  out  that  our  students  had 
learned  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  those  two  words. 

■  Some  Suggestions  for  Others— 

Everyone  involved  in  the  project 

benefited  greatly  from  it,  thanks  to 
otir  painstaking  advanced  planning. 

The  students  recognized  how 
much  they  had  learned;  for  many, 
the  experience  was  direct  vocational 
guidance,  for  they  decided  positively 
whether  they  would  or  would  not 
like  to  plan  for  career  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Certainly  the  school’s  sales¬ 
training  program  got  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  Certainly  the  store  manager 
benefited— and  not  alone  in  dollars 
and  cents;  he  commented  about  how 
much  his  regular  sales  staff  had 
learned  from  the  students. 

But  there  are  suggestions  we 
would  offer  to  other  teachers: 

1.  Plan  to  use  a  whole  day. 

2.  If  there  are  two  or  more  floors 
in  the  store,  have  store  organization 
plans  and  layout  charts  for  study  in 
advance  of  the  day. 

3.  Develop  a  plan  for  accurate 
estimation  of  sales  quotas. 

4.  Encourage  the  retail  merchant 
to  counsel  with  the  students,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  teacher,  concerning  ad¬ 
vertising  for  “Store  for  a  Day.” 

■  Postscript— 

You’re  wondering  how  the  stu¬ 
dents  made  out  with  their  quotas? 
Well,  every  student  passed  bij;  quota 
—and  got  his  silver-dollar  bonus. 
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TYPEWRITING 
FOR  ADULTS 
IN  A 

METROPOLITAN 
NIGHT  SCHOOL 


Part  One:  Electrics  Versus  Manuals 


OPAL  H.  DeLANCEY,  State  Teachers  College,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
Formerly,  City  College  of  New  York 


IT  IS  EIGHT  O’CLOCK,  the  hour  when  the  average  New 
Yorker,  after  a  good  dinner,  settles  down  to  an  evening 
of  relaxation  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  are  some  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  however,  who  are  more  seriously  en¬ 
gaged.  From  all  the  four  comers  of  the  city,  they  are  x;on- 
verging  on  an  old,  four-storj'  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
financial  and  business  district  of  Manhattan,  intent  on  ar¬ 
riving  in  good  time  for  their  8:20  class.  They  are  not 
children  nor  young  people;  they  are  adults,  most  of  them 
employed;  and  they  are  attending  a  class  in  typing  at  the 
.Midtown  Business  Center  of  the  City  College  of  New  York. 

Midtown  Business  Center,  two  blocks  from  Madison 
Square  Carden  and  four  blocks  from  Radio  City  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  is  a  part  of  the  Evening  and  Extension  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  School  of  Business  .Administration  of  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  It  was  established  five  years  ago, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  Love,  to  take  care  of 
an  enrollment  swelled  by  the  many  veterans  returning  to 
their  studies  after  the  war’s  end.  During  its  five-year  period 
of  existence,  the  Midtown  Business  Center  has  provided 
more  than  fourteen  million  classroom  hours  of  instruction 
to  the  students  in  its  various  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
special  programs,  handling  as  many  as  seventeen  thousand 
individuals  in  a  single  year. 

■  The  8:2U  p.m.  Typing  Class— 

The  typing  class  in  which  we  are  interested  is  truly  an 
example  of  democracy  in  action.  In  it  all  nationalities,  races, 
and  rebgions  work  together.  A  teacher  with  a  Master’s 
degree  may  sit  at  the  desk  next  to  one  of  her  former  stu¬ 
dents,  a  girl  who  left  grade  school  before  graduation  to 
ram  her  living  doing  housework  by  the  hour.  An  elevator 


boy  may  sit  next  to  his  boss,  an  executive  with  years  of 
experience  (and  may  surpass  him  in  both  speed  and  ac 
curacy,  tool).  A  foreigner  who  has  just  applied  for  his  first 
citizenship  papers  may  have  an  excellent  command  of  the 
English  language,  while  the  native-born  American  beside 


him  may  both  spt^ak  and  read  his  own  tongue  with  difficulty. 
One  woman  attends  class  after  an  eight-hour  day  (witli 
possibly  two  or  more  hours  commuting  and  nothing  to 
eat  other  than  a  hurried  sandwich  at  a  lunch  counter)  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  better  job;  another  drifts  in  after  a 
leisurely  day  (late  rising,  a  day  spent  in  puttering  aimlessly 
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ttround  an  apartment,  plenty  ol  good  tooQ,  and  perhapii  a 
nap  after  lunch)  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  boredom  by 
“trying  something  different”  and  by  meeting  interesting 
people. 

In  spite  of  marked  differences  in  race,  nationality,  religion, 
marital  status,  and  economic  background,  the  thirty-nine 
members  of  this  particular  group,  ranging  in  age  from 
nineteen  to  sixty-seven,  have  certain  very  definite  things  in 
common.  All  show  a  distinct  feeling  of  friendliness  toward 
one  another.  All  know  exactly  why  they  are  here — although 
one  may  have  a  more  valid  reason  (job  upgrading)  than 
another  (meeting  new  people)  for  being  here. 

All— -even  the  young  men  whose  main  object,  one  sus¬ 
pects,  may  be  to  draw  their  GI  compensation — have  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibUity  toward  the  other  members  of  the 
class  and  their  learning  problems.  Those  who  finish  their 
own  work  quickly  try  to  help  the  slower  learners  with 
whatever  is  causing  them  trouble,  and  sometimes  their  help 
is  worth  more  than  any  the  instructor  could  give.  All  want 
to  learn.  Some  are  slow  because  they  are  so  tired  by  night; 
some  because  they  are  older  and  do  not  have  the  muscular 
co-ordination  they  once  had;  some  because  they  may  have 
a  lesser  gift  of  mental  equipment;  all,  nevertheless,  really 
want  to  learn  and  try  to  learn. 

■  The  Instructor  of  the  8:20  Class— 

The  rapport  between  the  instructor  and  a  class  of  adult 
students  is  usually  excellent;  they  are  more  ready  to  give 
loyalty  and  to  co-operate  than  a  class  of  younger  students. 
It  is  not  necessary  with  adult  students,  as  it  frequently  is 
with  youngsters,  to  make  great  effort  to  motivate  learning; 
adults  come  ready  equipped  with  motives,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tor’s  job  is  to  help  them  attain  their  desired  goals  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort. 

They  are  intensely  interested  in  the  “why”  of  what  they 
are  told  to  do,  and  they  are  perfectly  frank  in  recommending 
and  undertaking  a  change  in  technique  if  they  feel  it  will  be 
helpful.  Furthermore,  if  they  do  not  think  that  the  partic¬ 
ular  technique  works  best  for  them,  they  will  quietly  do  just 
a«  they  please — and  often  scrlve  their  own  problems  by 
doing  so. 

Adult  students  want  to  help  the  instructor,  and  they  will¬ 
ingly  volunteer  for  special  projects  and  give  any  personal 
intonnation  that  the  instructor  feels  will  be  of  value  to  her. 
They  want  to  do  their  work  well  so  as  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
instructor,  and  when  they  do  poorly  they  feel  that  they 
have  let  their  instructor  down. 

The  instructor,  on  her  part,  feels  inspired  by  the  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  of  her  adult  students,  and  she  gives  them  her 
best  and  thoroughly  enjoys  doing  so.  She,  too,  may  have 
worked  a  full  day  before  coming  to  Midtown  for  her  night 
classes.  She,  too,  may  have  commuted  long  distances,  with 
only  a  hastily  snatched  meal  somewhere  along  the  way. 
Often,  she  may  come  to  class  wondering  how  she  can  pos¬ 
sibly  teach  several  hours  more.  By  the  end  of  the  first  fifteen 
minutes’  teaching,  however,  she  is  caught  up  by  the  spirit 
of  the  class  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  sometimes  leaves 
more  rested  than  when  she  entered  the  door  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hour. 

■  The  Electric-versus-Manual  Experiment— 

It  was  with  just  such  a  group  of  adult  students  and  under 
just  such  classroom  conditions  that  the  writer  was  privileged 
to  carry  out  a  most  interesting  experiment  in  training  a 
group  of  “pure  beginners”  in  typing  (chosen  from  among 
the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  class  because  they  were  pure 
beginners)  on  both  manual  and  electric  typewriters.  Without 
being  hampered  by  an  “editorial  we"  or  by  a  stilted  “the 
writer  thinks  or  feels”  this  and  that,  let  her  speak  to  you 
directly  of  her  experiences. 

Although  students  enroll  for  a  beginning  class  in  type¬ 
writing,  it  is  difiBcult  to  find  adults  who  have  not  used  a 
typewriter  before  enrolhng  in  the  class.  By  close  question¬ 
ing  and  by  direct  observation,  I  found  last  winter  that  among 


the  thirty-nine  members  of  my  class  in  beginning  typewrit¬ 
ing  I  had  sixteen  pure  beginners.  Of  these  sixteen  students, 
thirteen  volunteered  to  take  part  in  an  experiment  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  pure  beginners  trained  on  electric  or  on  man¬ 
ual  typewriters  would  achieve  the  greater  speed  with  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy. 

Of  the  remaining  three  pure  beginners,  one  had  to  be 
eliminated  because  of  a  poor  attendance  record;  it  is  only 
natural  that,  in  an  adult  program,  a  student  might  have  a 
change  in  work  assignment  or  might  have  children  sick  at 
home,  which  woulfj  necessarily  limit  her  attendance  in  class. 
The  other  two  did  not  care  to  take  part  in  the  experiment. 
Undoubtedly,  a  little  persuasion  might  have  worked;  but  1 
wanted  to  be  siue  that  no  one  felt  under  any  obUgation  to 
submit  personal  information  and  records  imless  he  reall> 
wanted  to  do  so. 

I  had  no  way  of  obtaining  the  IQ  records  of  my  students 
in  the  experimental  group;  any  reference  made  to  relative 
degrees  of  intelligence  must  be  construed  as  my  personal 
estimate.  I  make  no  claim  that  the  data  presented  are  of 
statistical  significance;  they  are  based  on  only  thirteen  cases 
and  are  given  only  to  indicate  the  results  o’otained  in  these 
particular  cases. 

The  class  met  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
evenings,  from  8:20  to  10  p.m.,  with  a  ten-minute  break  for 
a  rest  period.  Theoretically,  the  course  was  fifteen  weeks 
long.  Actually,  however,  due  to  time  lost  in  registration  and 
on  holidays  and  to  time  spent  on  special  programs,  the  class 
had  50  classroom  periods  (of  50  minutes  each)  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Time  was  lost,  too,  because  of  visitors  and  some  pho¬ 
tographers  who  came  to  observe  what  went  on  in  such  an 
experiment.  Incidentally,  the  students  simply  loved  having 
visitors  and  being  photographed — though  I  must  add  that 
the  scores  of  some  were  lower  on  the  evenings  when  too 
many  visitors  were  present.  Others  throve  on  visitors;  the 
more  visitors,  the  better  they  could  show  off. 

After  talking  with  the  students  in  the  experimental  group, 
I  assigned  nine  of  them  to  electric  typewriters  and  four  to 
manual  machines.  Preparation  outside  of  the  class  periorl 
was  not  encouraged;  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine, 
very  little  work  was  attempted  other  than  that  done  during 
the  class  period.  I  do  know  that  none  of  the  students  had 
electric  typewriters  available  for  work  outside  of  the  class 
period.  I  made  ever^'  effort  to  equalize  instruction  Ijetween 
the  manual  and  the  electric  groups;  the  electric  group 
received  no  special  instruction  or  attention. 

■  The  Outcomes,  Statistically  Speaking— 

The  number  of  cases  in  our  modest  experiment  (9  electric 
and  4  manual)  is  of  course  too  small  to  make  our  findings 
conclusive,  although  they  are  persuasive.  To  discount  to 
some  degree  the  extremes  in  range,  the  figures  cited  below 
ore  averages  for  the  two  groups  of  students. 

•  One-Minute  Drives.  What  was  the  highest  speed  each 
student  attained?  I  selected  from  each  student’s  papers  the 
one  with  the  highest  speed  score  with  no  more  than  2 
errors  made  at  any  time  during  the  term  by  each  student 
on  one-minute  timings  on  practiced,  one-line  speed  sen¬ 
tences.  Averages,  in  gross  words  a  minute: 


Average  of  9  electric  operators .  74.44 

Average  of  4  manual  operators .  46.50 

Margin  of  electric  superiority  .  27.94 


The  actual  scores  of  the  9  electric  operators  were  129,  96, 
72,  72,  66,  65,  64,  54,  and  52;  of  the  4  manual  operators, 
60,  58,  38,  and  30.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  seven  of  the 
nine  electric  operators  outsped  all  four  manual  operators. 

•  New-Matter  Scores.  'To  note  also  the  respective  rates 
of  skill  development,  I  tabulated  each  student’s  best  writing 
on  unpracticed  material  (Gregg  Typing  Tests)  in  the  16th, 
32nd,  and  48th  class  periods.  The  writings  were  for  1,  3, 
and  3  minutes  respectively.  The  achievement: 

(Continued  on  pager  345f 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of 


Some  Voice-o(-Experience  Suggestions  by 

EARL  F.  ROCK 

East  Side  High  School 
Newark,  New  )ersey 

IN  OUR  SECRETARIAL-PRACTICE  course,  filing  is  one 
of  several  units  through  which  our  students  advance  by 
a  rotation  schedule.  We  have  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  filing  unit  over  a  period  of  years,  and  we 
have  tested  many  ideas  for  making  the  unit  pleasanter  and 
more  effective. 

The  filing  unit  is  not  a  spontaneously  happy  one,  as 
every  secretarial-practice  teacher  knows;  it  sometimes  takes 
considerable  ingenuity  to  stir  student  enthusiasm  for  it,  to 
make  it  interesting,  to  make  it  so  functional  that  the  facts 
and  procedures  and  methods  and  rules  stick  in  the  memory 
after  the  student  has  gone  on  to  other  units  in  the  course. 
Through  our  experience  we  have  learned  much;  and,  from 
what  we  have  learned,  the  following  suggestions  emerge. 

■  Suggestions  Concerning  Subject  Content— 

We  give  our  students  a  reasonable  proficiency  in  the  major 
phases  of  filing  that  they  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  in 
our  local  business  offices.  We  make  certain  that  our  students 
get  a  thorough  knowletlge  of  the  alphabetic  system  of  in¬ 
dexing  and  filing,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Varidex  Al¬ 
phabetic  Index,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  materials 
used  in  filing— with  emphasis  on  where  help  can  be  obtained 
when  the  young  office  worker  faces  a  new  filing  problem. 

Our  students  are  given  only  brief  information  on  subject, 
geographic,  and  numeric  filing  systems.  We  do  not  have 
the  time  to  develop  understanding  and  genuine  skill  on 
these  specialized  t\  pes  of  filing,  .although  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  are  very  intricate  systems  of  filing,  such  as  the 
Soundex  and  the  Dewey  systems,  we  have  not  found  it 
advisable  to  include  them  in  our  program.  Provision  for 
ins-truction  in  specialized  systems  would  exclude  training 
that  is  more  important  to  the  job  proficiency  of  our  students. 

We  have  found  through  follow-up  studies  of  our  gradu¬ 
ates  and  by  surveys  in  our  communities  that  our  alumni 
do  not  use  specialized  systems  in  the  offices  in  which  the> 
find  employment.  We  Irelieve  that  graduates  can,  by  nsing 
their  intelligence  and  applying  their  background  of  filing 
information  al)out  more  general  systems,  adapt  themselves 
to  the  unique  conditions  of  some  oflBc'es.  We  do  tell  our 
students  alwut  special  systems,  but  we  no  longer  train  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  use. 

■  Suggestions  Concerning  the  Start  of  the  Unit— 

There  are  doubtless  as  many  different  ways  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  filing  unit  as  there  are  teachers  of  filing.  The 
most  common  tyT>e  of  introduction,  we  believe,  is  the  one 
in  which,  before  the  class  divides  itself  into  rotation  groups, 
the  entire  class  is  taught  the  principal  rules  and  tested  on 


them.  Such  an  approach  takes  about  four  40-minute  iieriods 
if  a  text  like  Remington  Rand’s  Progressive  Indexing  and 
Filing  is  used. 

While  that  approach  is  popular,  we  have  found  a  better 
approach,  we  believe,  in  preceding  the  start  of  the  filing 
unit  with  a  unit  on  the  use  of  the  telephone  directory.  We 
give  each  pupil  a  telephone  directory  (last  year’s  will  do, 
and  the  telephone  company  will  be  happy  to  give  you 
enough  copies  for  your  class  or  your  rotation  group).  We 
give  the  pupils  also  a  series  of  name  Ustings  of  firms  and 
individuals  for  whom  telephone  numbers  are  to  be  located. 

Each  fist  includes  about  40  to  50  names,  and  these  re¬ 
quire  the  use  of  both  the  regular  and  the  classified  sections 
of  the  directory.  The  lists  emphasize  some  names  and  titles 
that  give  difificulty  in  filing— Government  offices,  words  writ¬ 
ten  as  numbers,  words  treattid  as  one  or  two  words,  com¬ 
pounded  geographic  or  locational  names,  hyphenated  names, 
and  so  on.  A  typical  list  would  include; 

1.  The  Newark  offit;e  of  the  FBI 

2.  Our  high  school  office 

•3.  Newark  City  Ice  Company 

4.  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission 

5.  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Commission 

11.  Nwk  Museum  at  43  Washington  Street 

12.  Mrs.  Helen  McCann,  853  South  15th  Stre<-t 

13.  Motor  V’ehicle  Registration  Agency 

14.  Newark  Depiutment  of  Public  Health 

15.  U.  S.  Beef  Company 

21.  The  Otto-Newark  Company,  37  Fifth  Avenue 

22.  PBZ  Laboratories,  369  Broad  Street 

23.  \Vest  Jersey  Telephone  Company,  60  Park  Plai-e 

24.  South  Orange  Ave.  Window  Shade  Company 

25.  Family  Court,  City  H.all 

31. ‘  TWA 

32.  Junior  Employment  Dept,  of  Essex  County 

33.  Newark  Free  Public  Library 

.34.  Marriage  License  Bureau,  City  Hall 

35.  Our  football  stadium. 

We  have  used  the  lists  in  many  different  ways.  One  of 
the  best  is  to  make  a  game  of  seeing  which  student  can  find 
the  name  and  phone  number  most  quickly  from  a  given 
Go!  signal— the  challenge  of  competition  makes  this  activity 
interesting  and  important.  Use  of  the  telephone  directories 
sets  the  stage  for  genuine  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  filing  rules  and  leads  naturally  into  their  study. 

.\nother  method  of  introducing  filing  without  discussion 
by  the  entire  class  is  through  the  use  of  job  work  sheets 
containing  specific  directions  and  problem  materials  for  un¬ 
dertaking  the  unit  as  a  project.  Still  another  method  is  a 
combination  of  the  telephone-directory  approach  and  the 
work-sheets  approach. 

■  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of  Indexing- 

Some  teachers  have  said  they  fike  to  introduce  indexing 
by  having  students  find  things  in  a  file.  We  have  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  this  approach— turning  pupils  loose  in  a  file 
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without  a  basic  kiiowledge  of  the  rules  for  indexing  and 
filing  is  like  turning  a  person  loose  in  a  forest  without  a 
compass  or  map.  Every  experiment  with  this  approach  con¬ 
vinces  us  anew  that  the  rules  must  come  first. 

( By  this,  we  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  rules  must  be 
memorized;  they  should  be  developed,  not  memorized.  It 
is  entirely  possible  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  rules 
through  carefully  graded,  functionaJ  exercises— without 
rote  memorization.  In  a  functional  plan,  the  student  learns 
the  rule  by  doing;  it  is  an  inductive  method  of  rule  presenta¬ 
tion.  We  have  tested  the  carry-over  effect  of  learning  rules  by 
the  functional  versus  the  rote  approaches;  the  functional 
method  has  a  vastly  superior  carry-over.) 

While  there  are  many  approaches  to  the  teaching  of 
indexing,  we  have  found  our  most  successful  method  to  be 
the  approach  using  first  the  telephone  directory  and  then 
work  sheets  to  provide  functional  mastery  of  the  indexing 
rules  in  conjunction  with  the  textbook.  The  work  sheet 
illustrated,  for  example,  gives  the  students  precise  instruc¬ 
tion  for  doing  the  200  cards  in  Job  2  in  the  Remington 
textlxrok;  the  work  sheet  puts  the  student  to  work  func¬ 
tionally,  solidifies  mastery  of  the  rules.  The  work-sheet 
method  permits  immediate  groupirvg  for  the  rotation  plan, 
individualizes  instruction,  permits  each  student  to  work  at 
his  own  pace,  and  provides  numerous  checking  points  to 
keep  the  student  from  going  wrong. 

■  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Correspondence  Filing— 

We  like  to  use  a  plan  that  provides  for  the  rotation  of  all 
groups  through  the  alphabetic  indexing  and  filing  exercises 
before  proceeding  to  the  handling  of  correspondence  filing. 
We  teach  correspondence  filing  to  the  entire  class,  as  a 
whole,  stopping  the  rotation  schedule  long  enough  to  pro 
vide  this  group  instruction. 

•  We  start  with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  filing, 
developing  an  understanding  especially  of  the  various  ways 
that  needed  information  may  be  stored  and  located.  VVe 
examine  Shannon  and  Bellows  files;  we  use  filmstrips  and 
the  blackboard.  Our  introduction  requires,  usually,  one  40- 
minute  period. 

Next,  we  spend  three  periods  discussing  such  questions 
as  these: 

1 .  What  are  the  major  classifications  of  correspondence  filing  ? 
What  is  subject  filing?  What  is  name  filing? 

2.  What  are  the  functions  of  a  mailing  department?  Who  is 
in  charge  of  mail?  What  is  a  time  stamp?  When  is  a  time 
stamp  used  ? 

3.  What  are  the  materials  handled  in  the  filing  department? 
What  are  carbon  copies?  What  other  ways  are  there  for  making 
copies? 

4.  W'hat  are  some  other  methods  of  filing?  What  is  numeric 
filing?  What  is  geographic  filing? 

5.  What  is  "rough  sorting”  ? 

6.  What  are  the  various  kinds  of  folders?  How  is  each  used? 
What  are  their  different  kinds? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "ac-tive  correspondents"  and  “inactive 
correspondents"? 

8.  Where  can  information  about  filing  equipment  be  obtained? 


On  one  stencil  the  author  gives 
complete  directions  for  doing  a 
200-card  job  in  RemRand  text. 


•  After  discussion  of  these  questions  and  a  brief  review 
of  the  things  learned  in  the  exercises  on  the  basic  filing 
rules,  we  are  ready  to  start  practice  in  wrrespondence 
filing.  .Most  high  school  youngsters  like  correspondence  fil¬ 
ing— especially  when  miniature  letter  sets  are  used.  We  find 
that  the  75  units  of  correspondence  for  teaching  Remington 
Rand’s  Varidex  Alphal>etic  Index  serve  our  needs  amply. 

We  distribute  the  sets  to  the  class,  along  with  the  Library 
Bureau  Outfit  No.  3,  which  consists  of  guides,  folders,  and 
a  file  box.  .\fter  the  materials  have  been  distributed,  the 
entire  class  then  works  as  a  group,  everyone  progressing  at 
the  same  rate.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  look  at  Letter  1  and 
to  decide  under  what  title  it  should  be  filed.  They  volunteer 
their  responses.  When  most  of  the  students  have  had  time 
to  arrive  at  a  decision,  one  pupil  gives  the  answer,  which 
is  discussed  and  analyzed  to  see  why  the  letter  could  or 
could  not  be  filed  under  another  title. 

We  discuss,  too,  the  steps  taken  in  preparing  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  file,  with  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  nothing 
is  filed  until  it  is  released.  Once  the  material  is  properly 
released,  it  should  be  quickly  scanned  and  a  filing  title  de¬ 
cided  upon.  We  code  by  colored  circles. 

(ContiniM^  OH  pago  345) 
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THE  START  trf  this  century,  bookkeeping  instrue- 
tion  was  mechanical.  The  students  were  given  rules. 

*  •  then  given  entry  problems  that  fitted  the  rules  and 

gave  the  students  practice  in  applying  them.  The  new 
century  brought  a  new  thinking  approach  to  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  classroom.  Drill  questions  were  replaced  by  thought- 
provoking  questions.  A  new  kind  of  question  appeared:  the 
action  question,  one  in  which  a  situation  is  described  and 
the  student  is  asked  “What  would  you  do?”  to  solve  the 
dilemma  presented  in  the  situation. 

A  course  of  action  is  called  for;  the  mere  repetition  of 
facts  from  the  textbook  does  not  solve  the  dilemma.  The 
student  must  think;  if  the  questions  are  realistic  and  chal¬ 
lenging,  he  will  want  to  think.  He  will  need  to  refer  to  his 
text,  perhaps;  but  he  will  need  to  think  and  plan  his 
course  of  action. 

“Class,”  you  say,  for  example,  “in  preparing  a  bank 
deposit,  you  discover  that  one  of  your  customers  ha.s 
misspelled  your  name  on  a  check  that  he  has  sent  you. 
What  will  you  do?” 

There  is  discussion  and  probing.  Basic,  everyday  business 

f)rocedures  of  which  many  pupils  are  in  ignorance  can  be 
earned  through  this  situation. 

“Send  it  back  to  him!”  chortles  one  student,  but  his  class¬ 
mates  shout  him  down,  pointing  out  that  sending  back  the 
check  would  take  time,  that  the  customer  may  already  be 
aggravated,  and  so  on.  Someone  will  suggest  that  he  would 
simply  endorse  the  check,  using  the  misspelled  version  in  his 
own  signature.  Finally  the  possibility  of  using  two  endorse¬ 
ments— first,  misspelled;  then,  correctly  spelled— will  be 
brought  out.  The  reasons  why  this  solution  is  not  only 
acceptable  but  good  can  be  brought  out;  basic  procedures 
involved  in  endorsement  are  thus  developed  and  under¬ 
stood. 

"You  wish  to  purchase  goods  from  a  firm  that  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  away,”  you  say  on  another  occasion.  “How 
would  you  make  payment?”  Discussion  would  bring  to  light 
the  fact  that  you  are  unknown  to  the  out-of-town  concern 
and  that,  therefore,  your  check  would  not  be  acceptable. 
The  need  for  a  bank  draft  or  money  order  becomes 
apparent.  The  use  of  each  is  brought  out. 

*‘You  hold  Paul  Simon’s  note,  due  in  ten  days.  You 
cannot  travel  to  Boston  to  collect  the  money.  How  would 
vou  collect  it?”  The  routines  involved  in  endorsing  a  rwte 
for  collection  and  in  leaving  it  at  the  bank,  together  with 
the  actual  procedures  that  arise  in  transactions  with  a 
correspondent  bank  and  the  bank  charges  for  the  collection 
service  can  readily  be  brought  out  in  such  a  meaningful 
situation. 

“You  sent  a  sight  draft  to  a  customer  whose  account  is 
past  due.  He  refuses  to  honor  the  draft.  What  would  you 
do?”  The  usual  instruction  in  sight  drafts  is  devoted  to  the 
business  paper  as  a  collection  device,  to  the  meaning  of 
drawer  and  drawee,  to  the  fact  that  no  entry  is  made  on 
cither’s  books  when  the  sight  draft  is  issueo,  and  to  the 


entries  on  the  books  once  payment  is  made.  A  question  ot 
the  kind  quoted  causes  the  pupil  to  think  of  larger  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  use  of  the  sight  draft  in  connection  with  over¬ 
due  accounts.  After  all,  the  use  of  a  sight  draft  doesn’t 
always  result  in  the  payment  of  the  account;  so,  the  ques¬ 
tion  elicits  a  discussion  of  further  steps  “you”  can  take. 

And  here  is  a  question  that  serves  as  a  splendid  reviewing 
device  for  the  use  of  the  balance  sheet,  the  profit  and  loss 
statement,  the  comparative  balance  sheet,  and  others:  “You 
apply  to  the  bank  for  a  loan.  What  information  will  the 
bank  manager  ask  you  to  give  him  before  he  decides  to 
grant  the  loan?” 

Bookkeeping  is  full  of  situations  in  which  functional 
action  questions  can  spring  to  life.  Here  is  a  brief  series 
that  illustrates  typical  questions;  assume  that  each  state¬ 
ment  is  followed  by,  “What  would  you  do?” 

•  Problems  in  Selling: 

1.  You  receive  by  mail  an  order  for  goods  from  an  out- 
of-town  merchant  with  whom  you  never  dealt.  No  cash  or 
check  was  enclosed  with  the  order. 

2.  A  total  stranger  wishes  to  purchase  goods  and  ofiers  his 
promissory  note  in  payment. 

3.  A  customer  whose  account  is  long  overdue  sends  you 
an  order  for  more  merchandise. 

4.  Too  many  customers  have  been  complaining  of  the 
damaged  condition  of  goods  delivered  to  them. 

•  Problems  of  Accounting  for  Cash: 

5.  In  tallying  the  day’s  receipts,  you  find  $1.80  more 
in  the  cash  register  than  the  total  of  the  tape  shows. 

6.  You  discover  a  shortage  of  $7.40  in  the  Petty  Cash 
box. 

•  Problems  of  Customers’  Remittances: 

7.  A  customer  claims  he  sent  you  a  check  in  payment 
of  his  account,  but  you  know  you  never  received  it. 

8.  One  of  your  customers  sent  you  his  check  in  full 
settlement  of  an  invoice  within  its  aiscount  period,  but  he 
did  not  deduct  the  discount. 

9.  A  customer  sent  you  a  check  in  payment  of  an  in¬ 
voice  for  $64  on  whicn  the  discount  period  has  expired. 
However,  he  deducted  a  discount  of  $1.28. 

•  Problems  in  Record  Keeping: 

10.  The  original  of  a  bill  was  mailed  to  a  customer. 
The  duplicate  (carbon)  copy  is  too  blurred  to  be  read. 

11.  You  are  employed  by  a  large  firm.  You  note  that 
there  are  at  least  ten  entries  made  daily  in  the  general 
journal  for  Returned  Purchases  and  Allowances. 

12.  Check  No.  759,  issued  three  months  ago,  has  never 
cleared  your  bank.  You  included  this  item  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  bank  reconciliation  statements. 

The  foregoing  brief  listing  serves  only  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  action  questions  that  can  be  drawn  from  many 
lessons  in  bookkeeping;  without  doubt  the  reader  can  add 
many  more.  Such  questions  are  recommended.  They  place 
the  pupil  in  the  role  of  the  businessman,  giving  nim  an 
exciting  new  interest  in  bookkeeping. 
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WANT  TO  ADD  ZEST  and  zip 
to  that  business  arithmetic  or 
business  mathematics  class  of 
yours?  Of  course  you  dol  It’s  not  an  easy 
course;  it  could  do  with  some  zest  and 
zip. 

Of  course,  the  name  “business  arith¬ 
metic”  or  “business  mathematics”  is  a 
misnomer,  to  some  degree.  You  have  a 
roomful  of  youngsters  who  couldn’t  pass 
the  algebra-entrance  test.  Or  who  never 


did  do  better  than  D-minus  in  eighth- 
grade  arithmetic.  Or  who  were  short¬ 
changed  when  IQ’s  or  “drive”  were 
being  allotted.  More  than  likely  your 
course  is  really  one  in  remedial  arith¬ 
metic. 

So,  your  students  need  sparkling  mo¬ 
tivation,  a  new  and  imeresting  ap¬ 
proach,  a  feeling  that  it  isn’t  “more  of 
the  same  old  stuff.”  They  definitely 
don’t  want  more  of  the  same  drills  and 
endless  problems  they’ve  been  taking 
home  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  'The 


teacher  who  gives  them  “more  of  the 
same”  has— you  know  it— discipline 
problems.  Suggestion;  Use  films  and 
filmstrips  to  enrich  the  course,  make  it 
fresh  and  interesting,  give  it  the  “new” 
touch. 

■  The  Nature  of  the  Problem- 

Many  eighth-grade  graduates  have 
not  mastered  the  fundamental  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
division,  fractions,  and  percentage.  We 
do  not  scoff;  most  of  us  frown  ourselves, 
even  as  teachers,  when  we  have  prob¬ 
lems  to  do. 

We  face  the  problem:  many  students 
lack  basic  training.  The  results  from 
standardized  tests  show  that  many  high 
school  freshmen  possess  only  fourth-  or 
fifth-grade  ability  in  arithmetic.  ’They 
have  a  hazy,  confused  knowledge  of 
fractions,  decimals,  and  percentage. 
They  do  poorly  even  the  simplest  story 
problems,  for  many  of  these  students 
also  need  help  in  reading. 

Some  of  the  class— many  of  them, 
probably— have  an  active  dislike  for 
arithmetic.  Blame  repeated  failure,  or 
lack  of  the  mental  ability,  or  inadequate 
previous  instruction.  Compound  the 
trouble  with  pKwr  handwriting,  poor 
reading  ability,  a  short  attention  span. 


Enrichins 
Arithmetic 
with  Films 
and 

Filmstrips 
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|)erhaps  poor  and  uncorrected  eyesight, 
physical  fatigue  from  out-of-school  jobs 
or  social  interests. 

Paint  into  the  picture,  too,  some  con¬ 
sideration  of  distracting  friendship  with 
someone  in  the  class;  general  laziness 
resulting  from  too  many  unmerited  pro¬ 
motions;  complete  disinterest  in  arith¬ 
metic;  and  resentment  for  exclusion 
from  “better”  mathematics  classes, 
flardly  a  cheering  section. 


And  you  wonder,  will  the  teacher 
who  has  them  in  bookkeeping  next  year 
find  them  as  unhappy  as  I  do  now?  Or 
will  their  vear  with  me  make  a  differ¬ 
ence? 


■  Why  Fibns  and  Filmstrips  Can 
Help— 

Most  teachers  have  noticed  that  often 
even  the  dullest  pupils  will  watch  a 
movie  (despite  its  being  educational!) 
with  keen  interest— with  just  as  much 
interest  as  the  most  capable  pupils. 

If  it  is  a  sound  movie,  so  that  lack 
of  reading  ability  does  not  enter  into 
understanding  the  visual  presentation, 
even  dull  scholars  can  give  as  good  a 
summary  of  the  picture  as  the  better 
students— barring  grammatical  errors. 
For  a  few  minutes  during  the  showing 
and  for  a  few  more  after  the  showing, 
they  were  interested  and  they  observed 
keenly  and  accurately. 

Capitalize  on  this  ideal  learning  slti 
ation.  Load  your  course  with  as  many 
films  and  filmstrips  as  possible.  Cram 
them  in— oh,  yes,  use  them  correctly 
and  wisely  and  discreetly,  but  use 
many,  many  of  them.  Make  the  course 
as  visual,  as  vivid,  as  you  can.  Make 
your  course  appeal  to  the  kind  of  stu 
dents  you  find  in  your  class.  ' 


Your  students  doubtless  need  more 
than  a  review;  they  need  a  whole  re¬ 
construction  of  their  mathematical  un¬ 
derstandings.  There  are  films  or  film¬ 
strips  for  every  facet.  There  are  such 
aids  on  every  level  of  instruction,  from 
teaching  the  meaning  of  numbers  to 
primary  children  through  the  teaching 
of  taxation  principles  on  the  college 
level.  'The  same  pupils  who  will  revolt 
against  going  back  to  their  grade-school 
arithmetic  books  (which  may  very  well 
be  just  what  they  ought  to  study)  will 
sit  enchanted  and  fascinated  by  films 
and  filmstrips  designed  for  use  in  those 
very  grades.  With  the  aid  of  films,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  reconstruct  an  in¬ 
tensive— but  effective— course  in  basic 
arithmetic. 

How  do  you  get  these  films?  You 
write  to  the  producers  of  them  and  ask 
for  their  catalogues— almost  everyone 
who  makes  films  or  filmstrips  has  some¬ 
thing  in  mathematics,  and  their  some¬ 
thing  will  be  described  in  detail  (along 
with  information  about  loans  and  pur¬ 
chases)  in  the  catalogues.  Start  with  a 
collection,  a  big  one,  of  catalogues;  and 
include  in  it  the  listings  of  whatever 
agencies  serve  your  school,  such  as  a 
State  film  library,  a  University  film  li¬ 
brary,  and  the  film  library  of  your  own 
city  or  county, 

■  Some  General  Suggestions  on  Use— 
1.  Order  films  and  filmstrips  long 
enough  ahead  of  time  to  be  sure  to  have 
them  for  class  use  when  you  need  them. 
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next  school  day  following  the  showing 
will  count  as  extra  credit— a  neat  ad¬ 
justment  for  individual  differences, 
especially  if  you  give  generous  public 
recognition  to  the  pupils  who  do  such 
assignments. 

9.  After  every  showing,  be  sure  to 
ask,  “What  did  you  like  best  about  the 
film?”  The  question,  anticipated,  creates 
an  affirmative  mind-set  toward  all  the 
films  you  will  show. 

10.  If  students  become  restless  dur¬ 
ing  the  showing  of  a  filmstrip,  as  they 
may,  announce  that  they  arc  to  read  the 
script  captions  in  unison.  As  a  variant, 
announce  that  individuals  whom  you 
will  name  will  read  the  captions,  .\gain, 
all  students  are  kept  alert. 


Filmstrips,  remember,  are  ordinarily 
purchased;  films  may  he  either  rented 
or  purchased.  About  the  same  time  you 
want  to  rent  a  film,  a  thousand  other 
teachers  will  want  it  too,  courses  of 
study  being  what  they  are;  so,  get  your 
request  in  first— months  in  advance. 

2.  Have  the  projector  and  film  all 
set.  ready  to  go  at  the  turn  of  a  switch. 


The  first  time  students  watch  you  or  the 
operator  set  up  the  projector  and  thread 
the  film,  they  will  be  most  intcresterl; 
thereafter,  most  restless.  And  don’t  for¬ 
get  the  shades— and  ventilation. 

3.  Use  the  films  or  filmstrips  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  unit  with  which  they 
are  associated.  A  good  film  on  percent¬ 
age  may  serve  as  a  fine  summary  at  the 
end  of  a  unit,  but  it  will  serve  better  as 
an  introduction— and  then  run  it  again, 
later,  for  the  summary. 

4.  Be  sure  that  yott  have  setm  the 
film  before  you  show  it  to  your  students. 

It  is  important  that  you  alw’ays  precetle 
the  showing  by  assigning  three  or  four  students  will  be  required  to  write  out 

special  things  that  some  or  all  students  the  answers  for  the  morrow;  then  they 

are  to  watch  for,  and  you  can’t  make  will  watch  the  screen  avidly.  Too,  as 

such  an  assignment  if  you  have  not  -soon  as  the  film  is  completed,  have  a 

previewed  the  film  beforehand.  It  Ls  a  volunteer  summarize  the  pictures  and 

good  idea  to  fill  out  a  notecard  with  the  have  his  classmates  augment  his  corn- 

outline  of  the  film  as  you  preview  it;  ments  with  theirs. 

then  you  are  ready  to  “stage”  the  film.  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  a  stu- 

5.  The  film  will  do  its  own  job,  in  dent  start  to  “tell  the  story”;  but  as  soon 

most  instances,  of  holding  pupils’  inter-  as  an  important  omission  is  noted  or  a 

est;  they  are  made  that  way.  But  it  is  misstatement  is  made,  another  student 

may  raise  his  hand  and  get  permission 
^  to  continue  the  story.  It’s  a  good  device 

encouraging  close  attention  to  the 
screen  presentation. 

8-  After  the  first  one  or  two  films 
Ji0  have  been  assigned  for  written  review, 

announce  that  any  additional  reviews 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  that  students  prepare  and  turn  in  the 

for  the  teacher  to  reinforce  the  learning 

values  in  it.  So,  you  will  want  to  give 
students  a  good  reason  why  you  are 
showing  the  film— instead,  say,  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  cla.ss  do  100  problems  in  the 
book.  You  must  have  your  aim,  you 
must  define  a  pupil  aim,  and  you  must 
make  sure  that  students  accept  and  un¬ 
derstand  their  aim  before  you  turn  the 
light  switch. 

6.  If  possible,  u-se  a  film  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  school.  Students  often  do  not 
yet  have  their  books  and  supplies,  and 
the  film  is  a  lively  and  valuable  way  to 
get  the  course  rolling.  The  outside  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  next  day  is  for  each 
student  to  write-in  ink,  with  good 
handwriting,  on  ruled  paper— a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  film  or  filmstrip. 

7.  To  double  learning  values,  al¬ 
ways  ask  students  questions— three,  say 
—the  answers  to  which  will  be  found  in 
the  film.  Sometimes,  indicate  that  the 
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The  author's  comments  and  the  film  bib¬ 
liography  arc  abstracted,  with  permission,  from 
her  excellent  duplicated  booklet.  An  Enriched 
Course  in  Remedial  Arithmetic  for  High  School 
Freshmen  (1952). 


11.  When  appropriate,  have  pupils 
repeat  the  lesson  of  the  film,  or  demon¬ 
strate  it,  at  the  blackboard  or  with  con¬ 
crete  objects.  This  provides  effective 
review  and  yet  gives  opportunity  for 
dramatization,  which  students  like. 

12.  ’There  are  many  occasions  when 
a  filmstrip  can  be  shown  twice— on  two 
successive  days,  if  problems  have  been 
solved  overnight;  twice  in  the  same 
period  if  related  distmssion  or  problems 
have  been  completetl  between  times;  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  a  topic. 

13.  In  general,  make  a  rule  of  pro¬ 
viding  immediate  opportunity  to  do 
what  the  film  shows. 

14.  Once  in  a  while,  provide  a  quiz 
on  a  film— not  just  on  its  story,  but  on 
what  it  puts  across-immediately  after 


ONE  PICTURE  IS  VJORTH  A  -/ 
HUNDRED  WORDS . . .  ■  ^ 


•f^wits  out  reloticnships 
■Corryxesses  complete 
cycle  into  mmutes 
•Enlofges  forms 
records  and  mops  . 
'Provides  on  eosilv  / 
reproduced  record  ^ 


its  showing.  You  can  prepare  the  quiz 
when  you  preview  the  visual  aid. 

15.  Whenever  you  have  presented 
several  films  in  a  few  days,  have  the 
students  write  a  comparison  of  them. 
“Tell  me  which  ones  I  should  show  the 
class  next  year  .  .  .  and  why,”  you 
might  say. 

■  A  Condensed  Bibliography— 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
films  or  filmstrips  in  arithmetic.  They 
deal  with  almost  every  aspect  imagina¬ 
ble.  As  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  bibliog¬ 
raphy  you  can  build  for  yourself,  a 
number  of  films  and  filmstrips  are 
(Continued  on  page  347) 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Reviewing 

the  ^^Basics^^ 

IN  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE 


This  is  the  fourth,  and  concluding, 
part  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr. 
Charles  6.  Hicks,  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  of  Ohio  State  University. 
Beginning  in  the  December  issue,  the 
series  has  defined  and  explained  the 
“Three  RV’  of  Secretarial  Practice: 
Responsibility,  Relationships,  and — 
in  this  part — Review  of  the  basics. 


SPELLING,  grammar,  vocabulary,  letter  arrangement, 
capitalization,  punctuation,  syllabication,  arithmetic, 
and  shorthand  and  typewriting— these  are  the  basic 
tools  of  the  secretary.  These  are  the  review  areas  in  the 
secretarial-practice  course. 

Our  students  have  l)een  exposed  to  these  topics  and 
tools  many,  many  times  before  they  enroll  in  our  secretarial- 
practice  course.  Have  the  students  mastered  them,  readv 
to  display  them  on  the  job?  Simply  ask  a  class— any  class— to 
spell  commitment,  receive,  accommodate,  judgment,  and  all 
right.  The  quantity  of  errors  will  convince  you  that  review 
work,  much  review  work  is  necessary  in  secretarial  practice. 

The  basic  skills  are  extremely  important  to  the  secretarv. 
The  central  emphasis  in  a  secretarial-practice  course  must, 
of  course,  be  on  the  responsibilities  and  human  relation¬ 
ships  with  which  any  secretary  deals;  but  constant,  con¬ 
tinuing  attention  must  be  given  to  basic  review— if  our 
graduates  are  to  be  qualified. 


■  Spelling,  the  Great  Stumbling  Block— 

“Oh,  for  a  secretary  who  can  spell!”  is  a  frequent  cry  of 
employers.  What  can  we,  should  we,  do  about  spelling  in 
the  secretarial-practice  course? 

Perhaps  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  we  do  so  long 
as  we  do  something.  In  any  review,  half  the  value  of  what¬ 
ever  devices  are  used  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  focus 
attention  on  the  need  for  review  and  stir  students  to  cor¬ 
rective  or  improvement  action.  Here  are  some  techniques 
that  are  useful  in  every  secretarial-practice  class: 

1.  Use  work  sheets  in  which  students  select  the  prop>er 
spelUng  of  a  word  from  several  “spellings”  of  it,  as— 


cotnmitment,  coniittment,  coiniiiittinent 
receive,  recieve,  receeve 

2.  Use  work  sheets  with  lists  of  words,  some  of  which  are 
spelled  correctly  and  some  incorrectly.  The  student  is 
to  detect  and  correct  the  misspelled  words.  Example: 

secretarv. . .  .office . repete . 

complete. . .  .deciet. . .  .judgment . 

3.  Use  work  sheets  with  each  word  partly  spelled;  the 
student  is  to  supply  the  missing  letter  or  letters,  as— 

dec  —  ve  maint  —  nance 

4.  Use  work  sheets  with  sentences  that  test  homonyms. 
The  student  has  to  know  which  meaning  is  intended 
and  then  how  to  spell  the  word  properly  as  used. 
Examples: 

(Do)  (Due)  it  today. 

They  are  ( already )  ( all  ready )  to  go. 

Everj’one  left  (except)  (accept)  John. 

5.  Use  “talent  teasers”  in  which  students  spot,  among 
other  errors  with  which  the  material  is  loaded,  the 
spelling  mistakes.  Examples  of  “talent  teasers”  are 
the  “world’s  worst  transcripts,”  long  a  feature  of 
Business  Education  World  in  volumes  past;  and  the 
“talent  teasers”  by  E.  Lillian  Hutchinson  published  in 
Today’s  Secretary  from  September,  1950,  through 
May,  1952. 

6.  Give  shorthand  vocabulary  tests  in  which  students 
write  the  shorthand  and  then  the  English  word. 
Tests  should  emphasize  frequently  misspelled  words. 

7.  Use  remedial  charts  in  which  students  keep  a  record 
of  all  their  spelling  errors  made  on  work  sheets, 
transcripts,  and  other  typing  and  class  work. 

8.  Teach  specific  spelling  aids— when  to  use  ei  instead 
of  ie;  how  to  form  irregular  plurals;  how  to  spell  ing 
words;  when  to  use  ceed—sede—cede,  and  so  on. 
These  aids  should  be  taught,  perhaps  charted  on  a 
bulletin  board  for  constant  reference  during  the  term. 

9.  Use  the  unique  and  inviting  word  games  featured 
in  the  current  volume  of  Today’s  Secretary— 
compose  more  of  them  yourself  for  your  students’  use. 

10.  Encourage  students  to  devise  review  exercises.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  an  excellent  creative  source  for  down-to- 
earth  practice  and  drill  material.  This  source  should 
be  used  extensively,  either  in  the  form  of  individually 

aared,  committee-prepared,  or  class-prepared  tests 
drills  and  games  and  reviews. 

11.  Present  and  use  a  lengthy  list  of  similar  words.  Al¬ 
though  such  a  list  is  primarily  for  reference  purposes 
and  is  found  in  the  reference  section  of  all  secretarial 
handbooks,  considerable  teaching  of  these  lists  is 
required.  VV’ords  simihir  in  sound  but  sjielled  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  are  troublesome  to  .secretaries.  Have 
students  review  and  use  some  each  day— ten  a  day 
is  reasonable— in  sentences  that  show  the  correct  use 
of  the  alternative  spellings. 

This  much  is  true:  wnether  or  not  students  can 
spell  well  when  they  enter  the  secretarial-practice 
course,  they  must  be  able  to  spell  well  when  they 
leave  it. 


■  What  Can  We  Do  to  Review  Grammar?— 

The  common  and  efficient  devices  for  reviewing  grammar 
(including  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  syllabication) 
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are  c-ounterparts  of  those  already  enumerated  for  review  in 
spelling— workbook  exercises,  student-prepared  exercises, 
“talent  teasers,”  use  of  reference  sections  in  books,  con¬ 
struction  of  remedial  charts,  error  analysis,  teaching  of  spe¬ 
cific  rules,  and  so  on. 

And,  where  deficiency  is  so  serious  that  basic  teaching 
is  required  or  where  students  must  be  taught  to  use  a 
reference  aid  consistently,  such  a  book  as  Gavin  and  Hutch¬ 
inson’s  Reference  Manual  for  Stenographers  and  Typists 
must  supplement  the  secretarial-practice  textbook. 

You  just  can’t  avoid  teaching  grammar  in  secretarial  prac¬ 
tice  if  students  are  given  ample  opportunity,  as  they  should 
he,  to  compose  their  own  letters  and  reports;  to  compose 
answers  to  human-relationship  problems;  to  work  out  min¬ 
utes  of  meetings,  itineraries,  etc.;  and  to  perform  other 
practical  secretarial  duties  involving  the  use  of  creative 
language. 

Much  of  the  teaching  can  be  informal,  on-the-spot  teach¬ 
ing  when  an  error  (Kcurs.  Other  teaching  should  be  formal, 
planned  systematically  and  spread  throughout  the  course. 
One  might  call  it  “the  medicine  treatment  —  given  in  small 
doses,  but  repeated  at  regular  intervals  as  long  as  needed. 

■  Polishing  the  Shorthand  Skill?— 

In  secretarial  practice,  the  trend  is  away  from  giving  large 
amounts  of  shorthand  dictation.  At  one  time,  the  secretarial- 
practice  class  was  viewed  as  an  advanced  shorthand  class; 
and  shorthand  dictation  t(X)k  a  substantial  share  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  time. 

A  more  realistic  interpretation  is  to  dictate  for  shorthand 
writing  as  the  need  arises.  Instead  of  formal,  paced  dicta¬ 
tion  or  an  organized  program  for  raising  the  level  of  short¬ 
hand  skill,  the  following  kinds  of  techniques  are  being 
widely  used  in  today’s  secretarial  class: 

1.  Tell  your  students  that  oral  instructions  for  doing  work 
should  be  recorded  in  shorthand.  These  instructions  would 
include  those  given  during  the  class  period  as  well  as  the 
special  instructions  for  homework  and  assignments  outside 
of  class. 

2.  Occasionally,  dictate  original  letters  to  accompany  other 
class  jobs.  The  possibilities  here  are  unlimited.  For  example, 
dictate  a  letter  for  a  hotel  reservation,  for  a  recommendation 
in  connection  with  a  student’s  ^plication  for  a  job,  for 
information  on  visible  or  other  ming  eq^uipment,  for  for¬ 
warding  mail  to  a  branch  manager  or  salesman,  or  for  in¬ 
formation  in  connection  with  a  report.  'The  composition  of 
letters  by  students  and  dictation  of  letters  by  the  teacher 
should  be  alternated— for  variety  and  for  effectiveness. 

3.  Now  and  then  use  oflic?e-style  dictation  techniques. 
This  style  of  dictation,  as  shorthand  teachers  know,  is  un¬ 
even,  (Xintains  changes  in  thought,  includes  occ?asional  asides, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  type  of  faltering  dictation  many 
secretaries  get  on  the  job. 

Since  the  sccretarial-practi<?e  class  is  a  finishing  class, 
dictation  should  resemble  office  dictation.  Students  should 
have  ma.stered  in  their  shorthand  classes  the  technique  of 
taking  other  kinds  of  dictation;  it  is  the  function  of  the 
secretarial-practice  course  to  review  dictation  skills  via  ofBce- 
style  dictation.  Indeed,  if  the  school’s  shorthand  classes  have 
not  included  experience  in  office-style  dictation,  it  is  an 
imperative  must  for  the  secretarial-practice  course. 

4.  Dictate  letters  with  grammatical  errors,  thus  com¬ 
bining  review  in  grammar,  punctuation,  word  usage,  and 
shorthand.  'The  u'ho-whom  situations,  the  long  straggling 
sentences,  subject-verb  disagreement,  misuse  of  adverbs  and 
adjectives,  dangling  constructions,  misuse  of  pronouns— these 
situations  are  fertile  for  planted  errors  in  the  dictation. 

'The  students  mii.st,  of  course,  take  the  dictation  in  short¬ 
hand  and  make  corrections  as  they  write  their  notes— if  they 
can— or  as  they  transcribe.  The  technique  is  an  interesting 
and  educational  variant  from  straight,  passive,  unthinking 
transcription.  Here’s  an  example  of  a  letter  with  planted 
errors; 


Dear  Mr.  Jones;  The  man  who  you  wrote  about  on  April  31 
will  be  in  to  see  you  next  week.  He  represents  the  Acme  Co., 
which  do  a  real  good  job  on  such  work  and  we  can  recommend 
the  company  highly  because  of  their  promptness,  as  for  instance 
when  we  needM  a  shipment  in  two  days  and  they  sent  it  by- 
air  parcel  post  which  was  a  new  thing  in  those  days. 

Incidentally,  we  picked  up  recently  an  unusual  bargain  in 
reconditioned  coffee  tables  from  a  private  party  in  A-1  condition 
with  unmarred  finish  and  Queen  Anne  legs.  Everyone  who  saw  it 
said  they  marvelled  at  it. 

5.  Be  sure  to  review  the  techniques  involved  in  taking 
notes— rubber  bands,  dating,  having  an  extra  pen  or  pencil 
at  hand,  marks  at  the  end  of  each  piece  of  dictation,  num 
Irering,  inserting,  rush  items,  dictation  etiquette,  sjiecial 
instructions,  numbers  of  carbon  copies  to  make,  use  of  two 
notebooks,  place  of  colored  pencils,  what  to  do  about  or 
during  interruptions,  etc. 

■  Some  Sharpening  of  Skill  in  Typing,  Too— 

Practically  everything  that  a  student  should  write  in 
secretarial  practice  should  be  typed.  Legal  forms,  financial 
records,  sales  records,  letters,  digests  of  correspondence,  re¬ 
ports,  itineraries— all  these  should  be  typed.  The  work  in 
the  course,  therefore,  provides  a  continuous  review  and  ap¬ 
plication  of  typing  skills. 

Of  special  appropriateness  and  value  in  the  secretarial- 
practice  class  are  these  typing  techniques; 

1.  Chainfeeding  of  envelopes 

2.  Typing  both  sides  of  a  card  without  touching  the  card 
to  reverse  it  in  the  machine 

3.  Making  corrections  on  top-bound  manuscripts 

4.  Typing  a  telegram  with  a  letter  pack  in  machine 

5.  Using  a  ‘leader’’  for  inserting  multiple  copies 

6.  Making  corrections,  including  corrections  on  (»rbons. 
with  even-length  and  uneven-length  word  changes 

7.  Drawing  lines  with  pencil,  on  the  machine 

8.  Typing  so  that  right-hand  margin  is  justified 

9.  Typing  labels  in  sheets  and  rolls 

10.  Changing  ribbons  on  all  kinds  of  machines 

Worth  repeating  again  is  the  point  that  what  the  student 
needs  to  be  able  to  do  on  the  job  he  must  be  able  to  do 
when  he  completes  the  secretarial-practice  course.  Whatever 
his  jtersonal  lacks  are,  they  must  be  made  up.  If  a  student 
needs  greater  typing  prowess,  time  must  be  devoted  to  help¬ 
ing  him  gain  it.  Secretarial  practice  is  his  “last  chance.” 

■  And  a  Look  at  Arithmetic  Fundamentals— 

There  ore  many  opportunities  for  refresher  work  in  the 
mathematical  processes  in  the  course— extensions  on  in-voices, 
statements  of  account,  expense  reports,  percentage  calcula¬ 
tions  in  preparing  graphs  and  charts,  typing  of  balance 
sheets  ana  statements  of  profit  and  loss  in  which  some  fig¬ 
ures  have  not  been  computed,  and  .so  on. 

In  working  these  secretarial  arithmetic  problems,  a  good 
review  of  arithmetic  is  provided.  If  instruction  on  calcu¬ 
lating  and  adding  machines  has  been  given  before  the  sec¬ 
retarial  practice  course  or  is  included  as  part  of  the  course, 
students  should  be  permitted  to  work  their  math  problems 
on  the  machines— but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  pencil  work! 

■  In  Conclusion,  Then— 

Of  what  does  a  course  in  secretarial  practice  consist?  Its 
major  emphasis  is  and  must  be  on  the  x>erformance  of  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  and  routines,  with  full  attention  given  to  the 
human  relationships  involved  in  all  kinds  of  office  work. 
But  time  must  be  found  and  plans  must  be  systematically 
incorporated,  too,  for  a  final  polishing,  a  final  sharpening 
of  all  the  basic  tool  skills  -with  which  the  secretary  will 
perform  her  duties. 

Fortunately,  the  make-up  of  a  sound  secretarial-practice 
course  is  such  that  much  of  the  refurbishing  and  review  that 
is  needed  is  automatically  incorporated  into  the  class  ac¬ 
tivities;  yet  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  instructor  is  to 
ascertain  which  basic  tools  or  which  aspects  of  a  basic  tool 
represent  a  deficiency  in  the  student  and  then  to  provide, 
by  the  use  of  such  devices  ns  have  been  enumerated  here, 
systematic  instruction  for  overcoming  the  deficiencies. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


^You  Gel  Your  Money’s  Worth  When 
You  Buy  a  Business  Education 


An  original  radio  script  by 

HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 

Michigan  Stata  College 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


NARRATOR;  Caesar  may  have  had 
troubles  along  about  the  Ides  of 
March,  but  he  didn’t  have  a  thing 
on  the  average  American  when  it  comes 
to  meeting  March  deadlines!  All  over 
America  there  will  be  a  lot  of  lights  burn¬ 
ing  later  th.m  usual  this  month  (or,  re¬ 
member  last  March,  when  a  lot  of  lights 
were  burning  later  than  usual?)— a  lot  of 
headaches  of  one  sort  or  another.  .  .  . 

Voice  1  ( average  mans  voice,  reading ) : 
If  your  wife  (or  husband)  had  no  in¬ 
come,  or  if  this  is  a  joint  return,  list  also 
her  (or  his)  name.  (Continues,  reading 
as  though  also  writing.)  A.  John  Ralph 
Quinn.  (Fades)  B.  Ruth  Mary  Quinn.  .  .  . 

Voice  2  ( puzzled  man’s  voice ) :  List  the 
names  of  your  children  (including  step¬ 
children  and  legally  adopted  children ) 
with  19.52  gross  incomes  of  less  than  $600 
who  received  more  than  one-half  of  their 
support  from  you  in  1952.  (Slowly,  as 
though  still  more  perplexed. )  See  In¬ 
structions! 

Voice  3  ( my-friend-Irma  type  of  voice ) : 
If  your  income  was  less  than  $5,000— are 
they  being  funny?— use  the  tax  table  on 
page  4  unless  you  itemize  your  deductions. 

Voice  4  (lawyer  type):  I  declare  under 
penalty  of  perjury  that  this  return  (in¬ 
cluding  any  accompanying  schedules  and 
statements)  has  b^n  examined  by  me 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief  is  a  true,  correct,  and  complete  re¬ 
turn.  (Slight  pause.)  Everything  seems  to 
be  in  order,  Mr.  Smith. 

NAHHATon:  Yes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
.are  (or  were)  figuring  their  income  taxes. 
Figuring  and  paying,  and  indulging  in 
that  time-honored  American  custom  of 
grumbling  about  it. 

The  average  American’s  grumbling  isn’t 
done  because  he  has  to  pay  taxes.  A  lot  of 
it  stems,  rather,  from  his  fear  that  he  isn’t 
getting  his  money’s  worth.  He  doesn’t  like 
the  thought  of  w.aste  and  corruption,  of 
unnecessary  or  foolish  expenditures,  of 
millions  spent  carelessly.  He  doesn’t  want 
his  hard-earned  tax  money  squandered. 
He  wants  to  get  his  money’s  worth  out  of 
what  those  tax  dollars  buy.  They  would 
have  Ixiught  him  a  lot  of  tangible  things 
if  they  had  been  left  in  his  pocket. 

Voice  5  (angry  man’s  voice):  $428! 
Boy,  there  goes  our  new  TV  set! 


Voice  6  (complaining  woman’s  voice). 
Well,  that  $316.72  might  have  finish^ 
paying  for  John’s  operation.  I  hope  Doctor 
Blair  doesn  t  mind  waiting. 

Voice  7  (young,  jubilant  male  voice): 
If  your  payments  (Item  6)  are  larger  than 
your  tax  (Item  5),  enter  the  overpayment 
here.  Hey,  honey!  Uncle  Sam  owes  us 
$46.17.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mallory,  for 
making  it  twins!” 

Narbator:  Yes,  Mr.  Taxpayer  wants  his 
money’s  worth.  We  know  one  place 
where  (fades)  he  usually  gets  it.  .  .  . 

Woman’s  Voice  (speaking  as  though 
addressing  a  group):  Yes,  fellow  parents 
and  members  of  the  PTA,  every  commu¬ 
nity  is  responsible  for  supplying  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  to  meet  the  demands  of 
today’s  challenging  world. 

Man’s  Voice  (also  speaking  as  though 
addressing  a  group):  Our  schools  com¬ 
prise  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  De¬ 
mocracy.  In  fact,  the  future  of  this  nation 
depends  largely  on  the  training  of  Young 
America  ...  in  those  skills  .  .  .  essential 
to  victory  over  the  enemies  of  this  republic 
.  .  .  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  just 
peace  .  .  .  based  on  the  concepts  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  fair  play  (applause). 


This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  scripts  foi 
busineu  teachers.  This  particular  one  is  or- 
ranged  as  o  15-minute  radio  narrative.  It  could 
readily  be  adapted  to  an  ouditorium  presento- 
tion  by  having  each  scene  os  a  short  one- 
curtain  vignette. 


Woman's  Voice  (still  speech  making). 
Let’s  give  them  these  three  R’s,  too:  Rights, 
Responsibilities,  and  Human  Relations. 

Man’s  Voice  (stiU  orating):  Todays 
children  will  fly  the  skies  .  .  .  raise  the 
crops  .  .  .  mine  the  ores  .  .  .  produce  the 
goods  .  .  .  discover  new  cures  .  .  .  develop 
science  and  art  .  .  .  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  world  .  .  .  and  cope  with  its  problems 
—tomorrow.  'That’s  why  schools  are  so  im¬ 
portant  and  merit  your  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  today! 

Narrator:  Yes,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  you  sup¬ 
port  the  schools  of  today.  Have  you  any 
idea  of  just  how  much  you  pay? 

Man’s  Voice:  It  cost  somebody  about 
$215  a  pupil,  on  the  average,  in  1951. 
'That  somebody  was  you,  Mr.  Taxpayer, 
Mr.  Landlord,  Mr.  Consumer,  Mr.  Parent. 
For  forty  minutes  this  morning,  your  son 
sat  in  a  general-business  or  a  typing  or  a 
science  class.  During  that  short  period, 
somebody  paid  15  cents  so  that  your  son 
could  learn— 15  cents  each  for  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  class.  A  whole  day  in 
school  costs  about  $1  per  pupil.  'That  adds 
up  to  a  lot  of  money! 

Woman’s  Voice  ( deadly  earnest ) : 
'Those  who  complain  about  the  increases 
in  school  taxes  should  gather  a  few  sta¬ 
tistics  before  they  start  howling.  When  it 
comes  to  spending.  Education  is  at  the 
foot  of  the  class.  We  Americans  spend  20 
billion  dollars  a  vear  for  gambling  .  .  . 
9  billion  dollars  tor  liquor  .  .  .  and  only 
5.1  billion  dollars  for  Education! 

Narrator:  Foot  of  the  class  or  not. 
that’s  still  a  lot  of  money.  Why,  it  is  more 
than  the  value  of  the  goods  turned  out  by 
the  whole  tex^■'e  industry  of  the  United 
States  in  a  single  year,  almost  as  much  as 
the  output  in  the  iron,  steel,  or  oil  indiu- 
tries. 

What  do  you  get  for  that  $215  per  pupil 
when  you  send  your  girl  or  boy  to  school? 
What  do  you  buy  for  that  boy  or  girl? 
What  do  you  really  want  in  return? 

Voice  of  Parent  (male):  1  want  my 
son  to  learn  something  that  will  help  him 
earn  a  living.  To  learn  something  he  can 
use. 

Second  Parent  (male):  I  want  John  to 
be  independent.  To  assume  his  place  in 
society  and  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one. 
Third  Parent  (woman):  Above  every- 
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thing  else,  I  want  Mary  to  learn  to  be  a 
good,  loyal  citizen. 

Fourth  Parent  (woman):  The  world 
is  so  complex  these  days  it  almost  fright¬ 
ens  parents,  I  think.  I  hope  that  Sally 
learns  to  face  problems,  think  them 
through,  and  come  up  with  wise  solutions. 

Narrator:  Maybe  all  of  you  are  saying 
the  same  thing.  You  want  your  sons  and 
daughters  to  know  how  to  take  their 
place  in  the  grown-up  world.  To  earn 
money.  To  use  it  wisely.  To  see  their  place 
as  individuals  and  as  parts  of  the  group 
—informed  persons,  competent  persons,  in¬ 
dependent  persons. 

You  want  the  school  to  give  your  son 
and  your  daughter  the  skills  they  need  to 
get  and  hold  and  advance  on  a  job— and, 
also,  the  sense  of  values  that  is  the  key 
to  wise  use  of  their  time  and  money  and 
ability.  Right?  That’s  what  you  expect  your 
tax  money  to  buy?  Does  it? 

Business  Teacher;  Pardon  me;  I  could 
not  held  overhearing.  May  I  answer  that 
last  question?  You  see.  I’m  a  teacher  of 
business  courses  at  .  School. 

The  last  part  of  what  you  were  saying 
about  knowing  how  to  make  money  and 
how  to  use  it,  too,  sounded  very  familiar 
when  it  caught  my  ear! 

’Those  things,  you  see,  are  exactly  what 
we  business  teachers  try  to  teach  our  stu¬ 
dents.  I  believe  we  do  give  full  value  for 
each  dollar  of  tax  money— and  for  each 
minute  of  time,  too.  May  I  tell  you  a  little 
bit  about  'vhat  we  do?  Or,  better  still,  let 
me  take  you  on  a  tour  of  a  few  of  our 
classes  and  let  you  judge  for  yourself.  If 
you’ll  just  come  this  way  a  minute  (fad¬ 
ing  out  and  in)  .  .  .  Let’s  step  into  this 
ela.ss  in  Gener.al  Business  for  a  moment. 
It  sounds  as  if  they  were  getting  ready  for 
a  bit  of  recruiting  themselves!  Listen— 

Tommy:  Jane  and  I  talked  it  over;  when 
we  go  out  to  the  Eighth 

Grade  tomorrow,  to  tell  people  about  the 
different  courses  and  things  they  can  take 
in  high  school,  we’re  going  to  tell  them 
about  all  those  things  we>  talked  about  on 
the  first  day  with  Miss  Smith— reniemb<“r? 
Jane  is  going  to  say  to  me  .... 

Jane:  Why  should  I  take  General  Busi¬ 
ness,  anyway?  What’s  it  all  aliout? 

Tommy:  .\nd  Tm  going  to  s.ay,  “It’s  the 
sort  of  class  everybody  ought  to  take. 
Everybody  ought  to  know  how  to  read 
such  things  as  an  insurance  policy,  or  a 
contract,  or  a  lease.  You  need  to  know  how 
to  write  a  letter  of  application,  maybe;  or 
order  something  from  a  Vatalog,  or  from 
the  Government.  It  isn’t  enough  to  know 
how  to  figure;  you  need  to  know  how  to 
figure  out  a  budget  for  spending  your 
money  wisely;  maybe  you  need  to  learn 
to  figure  out  a  timetable.  ’These  are  the 
sorts  of  things  you  learn  about  in  General 
Business. 

Business  Teacher:  I’m  glad  Tommy  is 
going  to  tell  the  eighth  graders  about  our 
General  Business  course.  We  try  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  sensible,  everyday- 
economic  success  for  every  Tommy  and 
Jane  in  the  class.  Information  so  sensible 
that  later,  when  they  are  buying  or  rent¬ 
ing  a  house,  or  choosing  a  career,  or  run¬ 
ning  a  small  business,  or  working  for  a 
large  one,  they  will  have  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  c-onditions  of  such  actions. 
We  try  to  get  across  to  them  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  business  is  everybody’s  business. 


There!  I  didnt  mean  to  get  so  wound 
up  on  that.  “Economic  literacy”  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  very  special  flag  a  lot  of  us 
liusiness  teachers  are  waving  right  now! 

Let’s  look  in  on  our  Retailing  class.  I 
think  taxpayers  get  their  money’s  worth 
here,  too.  ’These  students  work  at  some  re¬ 
tailing  job  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
week,  and  they  spend  an  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  in  class.  Right  now,  they  are 
discussing  sales  methods  that  they  have 
learned  from  their  on-the-job  instnu-tors 
this  week.  ’That  redheaded  boy  speaking 
now  is  Mike  Maloney. 

Mike;  My  supervisor  told  me,  “Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  first  minute  of  talking  to  a 
customer  is  the  Magic  Minute  when  you 


"Quite  a  rehearsal!" 


eitlier  get  off  to  a  probable  sale  or  muff  it. 
If  the  first  minute  does  not  click,  the  sale 
doesn’t  have  much  of  a  chance. 

Second  Student:  Did  he  tell  you  just 
how  to  make  sure  that  the  first  minute  is 
a  Magic  Minute  and  not  a  Miiffer? 

Mike:  Well,  I  asketl  him  about  that  and 
he  told  me  about  a  survey.  Someone  had 
asked  a  lot  of  customers,  just  after  they 
had  made  purchases,  what  they  liked  best 
in  the  salespeople  who  had  sold  the  arti¬ 
cles  to  them.  Know  what  the  customers 
said?  “This  clerk  made  me  feel  welcome, 
made  me  feel  as  though  she  was  really 
glad  to  see  me." 

I  asked  my  supervisor,  “How  can  I  do 
that?”  He  said,  “Well,  just  imagine  that 
every  customer  is  a  friend  who  has  just 
stepped  in  to  visit  you  at  your  home- 
give  the  same  friendly,  interested  servici- 
you  would  to  that  friend.  Prompt,  quick, 
smiling  service.  ’Tliat’s  what  makes  friends 
and  gets  customers.” 

Girl  SiniENT:  My  supervisor  gave  me 
a  very  simple  tip  that  I  h-idn’t  thouglit 
alxiut  liefore.  She  told  me,  “Never  ask  a 
customer  whether  you  can  help  him— that 
gives  him  an  easy  chance  to  say  no  before 
you  even  know  wh;it  he  wants.” 

Second  Girl:  M’hat  should  you  say? 

Gnu.  Student:  She  told  me  to  give  the 
customer  a  friendly  g(x>d  morning,  with  his 
name  if  possible.  ’Then  put  in  some  re¬ 
mark  about  the  particular  thing  he  seems 
interestt-d  in,  like,  “Isn’t  that  a  beautiful 
tie?”  or  “Did  you  notice  that  this  is  a 
new  kind  of  collar?”  ’That  way,  you  have 
the  customer  interested  right  away. 

Business  Teacher:  Yes,  I  think  we’d  all 


agree  that  those  Retailing  students  are 
learning  techniques  that  will  help  them  to 
be  intelligent  and  successful  salespersons 
later  on— and  soon. 

Now,  right  across  the  hall  here  is  a 
class  in  Secretarial  Science.  ’Those  two 
girls  in  front  of  the  class  are  Mary  Kahem 
and  Jean  Browning.  ’They  are  both  seniors. 
’They’ll  soon  be  applying  for  a  job.  Let’s 
listen.  .  .  .  Mary  is  talking  now. 

Mary:  Jean  and  I  are  going  to  show 
you  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  apply  for 
a  position.  Jean  is  going  to  be  the  recep¬ 
tionist  in  our  play;  I  am  the  applicant. 
’This  is  what  happens  when  I  walk  into 
the  personnel  office  at  the  Superior  Com¬ 
pany— without  having  carefully  prepared 
myself  for  the  interview.  Here  I  come.  I 
step  inside  the  door  .... 

Jean:  Good  morning.  Miss! 

Mary:  I  should  like  to  apply  for  a 
stenographic  or  clerical  job. 

Jean:  Have  you  had  any  experience? 
M.ary  (dull  voice):  ITh-uh. 

Jean:  I’m  sorry,  but  we  t.ake  applications 
only  from  experienced  applicants. 

Mary  (feeble  protest):  But  I  can  write 
shorthand  at  120  words  a  minute. 

Jean;  I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  afraid  that 
without  experience  we  c-oiild  not  accept 
your  application. 

Mary:  Well,  I  guess  that’s  that.  (Slight 
pause,  then  back  into  narrative  tone.)  You 
can  see  that  I  didn’t  get  very  far  trying 
to  get  a  job  with  that  approach.  Watch  me 
this  time.  Now  I’m  an  applicant  who  has 
made  careful  plans  for  the  interview,,  and 
I  ought  to  make  a  better  impression.  Here 
I  go  again,  into  that  same  office.  .  .  . 

Jean:  Good  morning.  Miss! 

Mary:  Do  you  need  a  stenographer  who 
can  take  dictation  at  120  words  a  minute 
—and  tnmscribc  it  accurately? 

Jean:  Why,  yes,  we  do.  Are  those  your 
qiialification.s? 

Mary:  Yes,  they  are.  I  also  drive  a  car 
and  would  h;ive  no  difficulty  in  transpor¬ 
tation. 

Jean:  How  about  experience? 

Mary;  I  have  had  no  paid  exp<*riencp, 
but  we  had  an  office-practice  class  in  our 
school  that  gave  as  training  in  office  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Jean:  We  do  not  usually  take  appli<-a- 
tions  from  beginners,  but  we  may  have  a 
call  for  somione  with  your  qualifications. 
Supiiose  you  fill  out  one  of  our  application 
blanks  ( fading  out).  .  .  . 

Mary:  Thank  you  so  ...  . 

Business  Teacher:  Class  sessions  like 
these  are  mighty  good  "money’s  worth.” 
don’t  you  think?  But,  just  for  fun,  let’s 
step  into  our  Advancetl  Shorthand  class. 
Tliat’s  Miss  Mason  dictating  a  letter  to 
the  class. 

Miss  Mason:  Dear  Mr.  Robinson.  ’There 
are  definite  reasons  why  time  and  weather 
;ir<-  kind  to  the  Lowell  car.  First  is  tlie 
body  finish  (  change  that  to  The  first  reason 
is  the  body  finish),  which  stands  up  under 
:my  conditions  in  any  part  of  the  world- 
through  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the 
cold  of  the  winter.  Secondly,  the  use  of 
(make  that  Another  important  reason)  is 
the  use  of  rustless  steel  for  the  radiator 
shell  and  cap,  also  for  door  handles  and 
certain  other  exterior  parts  of  the  car. 
(Change  that  certain  to  several)  .... 
Business  Teacher:  No,  Miss  Mason 
(Continued  on  page  349) 
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SMITH  -  CORONA 


Celebrates  its  50th  Anniversary  in  1953 


AUSE  for  a  moment.  An¬ 
other  landmark  of  history  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  has  been  reached: 
Smith-Corona  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  production  of  the  first 
L  C  Smith  and  Bros.  Typewriter- 
Model  1,  Serial  1. 

■  Before  the  Founding  in  19U3— 

If  it  wished,  Smith-Corona  could  go 
back  much  further  than  just  to  1903; 
the  Smith  family  interest  in  typewriters 
goes  back  to  the  1880’s. 

Lyman  C.  Smith  and  brother  Wilbert 
L.  Smith  were  manufacturers  of  shot¬ 
guns.  Good  guns.  In  a  competitive 
market,  they  wanted  to  make  better 
guns,  and  so  they  added  Alexander  T. 
Brown  to  their  staff.  He  was  an  indus¬ 
trial  engineer.  He  was  also  a  fan  of  tbe 
newly  developed  typewriter,  which  he 
had  seen  at  the  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

The  machine  Mr.  Brown  had  seen 
was  one  of  the  early  Remingtons.  It 
wrote  only  capital  letters.  Mr.  Brown 
was  certain  mat  he  could  design  a 
better  machine.  So,  while  working  on 
guns,  he  also  worked  on  W.  L.  Smith 
and  finally  persuaded  him  to  finance  the 
building  of  a  working  model  of  a  type- 
wTiter  that  would  have  both  large  and 
small  letters:  a  double-keyboard  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  Brown  machine  was  put  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  gun  factory  in  1887  and 
was  named  “^ith-Premier,”  It  was 
well  received  by  the  public;  and  in 
1888  Lyman  C.  and  Wilbert  L.  Smith 
were  joined  by  their  two  younger 
brothers,  Monroe  C.  and  Hurlbut  W. 
Smith,  to  form  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Company. 

In  1893,  Smith-Premier  merged  with 
Remington,  Caligraph,  Monarch,  and 
Densmore— famous  names  in  typewriter 
history,  those— to  form  the  Union  Type¬ 
writer  Company. 

Then,  in  1895,  Underwood  intro¬ 
duced  its  first  model— and  it  was  a 
machine  on  which  the  operator  could 
see  what  he  had  written  without 
raising  the  carriage,  as  was  necessary 
in  the  “blind”  machines  of  that  time. 
The  Smiths,  recognizing  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  innovation  and,  unable  to 


convince  their  Union  associates,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Union  Company  and 
organized  their  own  business. 

■  Founding,  1903,  to  1925— 

The  new  company  was  incorporated 
January  27,  1903,  and  was  called  L  C 
Smith  and  Bros.  Typewriter  Company. 
A  factory  was  erected  in  Syracuse,  New 
York.  A  new  machine  was  designed  for 
the  Smiths  by  Carl  Cabrielson. 

The  new  L  C  Smith  embodied  many . 
new  features.  It  intnxluced  the  idea 
of  shifting  the  “basket,”  instead  ol  the 
carriage,  to  make  capitals.  It  included 
a  built-in  tabulator,  a  two-color  ribbon, 
a  stencil  cut-out,  and  an  especially  accu¬ 
rate  paper  feed. 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  1  was 
shipped  to  New  York  City  on  February 
2.  1905— to  the  New  York  Herald  for 
use  in  the  reporters’  room;  for  eight 
years  it  was  operated  24  hours  a  day. 
In  1923  it  was  traded  in  by  the  paper 
for  a  new  machine.  In  1933,  it  turned 
up  in  the  company’s  Minneapolis 
branch  office,  still  going  strong.  It  is 
still  in  usable  condition— speed  typist 
Norman  Saksvig  wrote  on  it  at  180 
words  a  minute  at  the  1934  New  York 
Business  Show— but  is  now  kept  in  a 
glass  showcase  in  Syracuse. 

The  company  expanded  its  staff— 
and  sales.  All  four  brothers  were  active: 
Lyman  C.  was  president;  Wilbert  L. 
had  charge  of  manufacturing;  Monroe 
C.  was  in  charge  of  sales;  and  Hurlbiit 
W.  Smith  looked  after  the  finances. 

'The  years  took  their  toll:  Lyman  C. 
died  in  1910,  and  Wilbert  L.  .succeeded 
him  as  president.  In  1914,  Monroe  C. 
died,  and  Hurlbut  W.  assumed  the 
office  of  secretary  as  well  as  treasurer. 
In  1932  Hurlbut  W,  became  president: 
and  he  died  just  a  short  time  ago,  in 
December,  1951.  Today,  Ellwvn  L. 
Smith,  son  of  Wilbert  L.  Smith,  is 
president  of  the  firm. 

■  The  Corona  Part  of  the  Story- 

In  1909,  Senator  Benn  Conger,  of 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  saw  on  a  train  a  small 
portable  typewriter  being  used  by  an¬ 
other  traveler.  He  found  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  called  the  Standard  Folding 
Typewriter.  (“Folding,”  because  the 
carriage  was  on  a  hinge  that  per¬ 


mitted  it  to  be  folded  over,  against  the 
keyboard,  for  packing  and  carrying  in 
a  case.) 

In  midyear,  with  the  aid  of  Carleton 
F.  Brown  and  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  he 
formed  the  Standard  Typewriter  Com¬ 
pany;  purchased  the  old  Croton  Car¬ 
riage  Works  and  converted  it  into  a 
typewriter  factory;  purchased  the  pat¬ 
ents  and  business  of  Standard  Folding 
Typewriter;  and  soon  went  into  the 
portables  business  with  heavy  adver¬ 
tising  and  a  nationwide  network  of 
regional  dealers. 

'The  Standard  Folding  had  a  three- 
hank  keyboard— that  is,  a  double  shift, 
with  three  characters  on  each  type  bar: 
a  small  letter;  a  capital;  and  a  special 
character,  symbol,  or  numeral.  The 
machine  weighed  only  6  pounds. 

With  improved  moflels  came  a  change 


Ellwyn  L.  Smith,  Smith-Coronj  PresHleiit 


Norman  Sahivig,  Educational  Dirtetor 
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For  Typing  Speed 
With  Accuracy 


THE  1903  SMITH  wasnt  to  stroamlined  or  easy  to  use  as  its  modern  counterpart  at  the  right, 
bat  it  was  a  leader  in  its  day.  It  was  the  first  machine  to  have  the  “basket  shift  ”  instead  of 
“carriago  shift”  for  capitalizing.  Model  1,  Serial  No.  I.  shown  above,  used  for  30  years  before 
retirement,  is  still  in  good  working  order. 


THE  1909  CORONA  portable,  grandfather  of  the  modem  svelte  machine,  had  three  banks  of 
keys.  There  were  three  characters — small  letter,  capital,  and  symbol — on  each  type  bar,  controlled 
by  up-shift  and  down-shift  keys.  The  carriage  was  hinged  so  that  it  could  fold  over  the  keyboard 
before  packing  for  carrying. 


of  name;  the  word  Corona  was  applied 
to  the  machine  in  1912  and  to  the 
company  itself  in  1914.  The  name  was 
selected  because  it  was  short,  signifi¬ 
cant,  easy  to  pronoimce,  euphonious, 
and  in  common  use  in  most  foreign 
countries. 

The  business  flourished,  and  new 
models  were  issued  periodically.  In 
1924  the  oompanv  introduced  its  first 
four-bank,  nonfolding  machine,  the 
“Corona  Four."  In  that  year.  Corona 
began  manufacture  also  of  a  Portable 
Adding  Machine. 

■  In  1926,  Smith-Corona— 

In  1926,  the  two  firms— both  inter¬ 
ested  in  typewriters,  yet  noncompeti- 
tive-mergrt  to  form  L  C  Smith  & 
Corona  Typewriters  Inc.  Two  years 
later  the  firm  purchased  control  of  the 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce  Company,  manu¬ 
facturer  since  1896  of  ribbons  and  car¬ 
bon  paper,  thus  adding  stationery  to 
their  typewriter  and  adding-machine 
lines.  Then,  in  1932,  the  company 
took  over  Vivid.  Inc.,  manufacturer 
of  Vivid  hectograph  duplicators  and 
supplies. 

World  War  II  caused  a  great  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  Smith-Corona  factories. 
When  the  War  Production  Board 
ordered  a  stop  to  typewriter  manufac¬ 
ture,  S-C  convert^  entirely  to  war 
production.  The  Syracuse  plant  turned 
out  thou.sands  of  Springfield  rifles. 


known  as  U.  S.  Smith-Corona  Kifle 
M1903A3;  at  peak  production,  S-C 
was  turning  out  23,000  rifles  a  month. 
In  addition,  S-C  made  more  than  64 
million  pieces  for  bombs,  machine  guns, 
torpedos,  and  other  instruments. 

When  the  Government  relaxed  its 
restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  type¬ 
writers,  in  1943,  Smith-Corona  recon¬ 
verted  to  typewriter  production. 

■  Smith-Corona  Today— 

To  identify  more  closely  the  major 
products  of  the  firm,  the  name  “Smith- 
Corona”  was  adopted  in  1946  for  use  on 
all  except  Vivid  products.  Thus,  the 
L  C  Smith  became  the  Smith-Corona 
Ofiice  Typewriter;  the  portable  became 
the  Smith-Corona  Portable  Typewriter; 
and  the  adding  machine,  the  Smith- 
Corona  Adding  Machine. 

These  products  are  distributed 
through  more  than  100  branch  offices; 
through  salesmen  who  work  out  of 
them;  and— in  the  case  of  portables— 
by  many  dealers,  including  typewriter 
stores,  stationers,  credit  jewelers,  furni¬ 
ture  stores,  department  stores,  and  mail¬ 
order  houses. 

Too,  S-C  has  supported  an  active 
education  department,  headed  bv 
former  champion  Norman  Saksvig,  that 
serves  schools  with  brochures,  booklets, 
and  the  new  free  demonstration  film, 
“Better  Typing— at  Your  Finger  Tips.” 
—Alan  C.  IJoyd,  Editor. 


■  For  Advanced  Typing— Here  is  a 
teaching  device  that  has  met  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  my  advanced  typing  classes: 

•  Materials.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  I  give  each  student  a  series  of 
paragraphs  in  mimeographed  form.  The 
first  one  contains  25  words;  each  addi¬ 
tional  paragraph  contains  five  more 
words,  and  the  last  one  contains  120 
words.  Each  paragraph  is  different  in 
its  subject  content. 

•  Procedure.  At  each  meeting  of  the 
typing  class,  the  first  fifteen  minutes  are 
devoted  to  timed  writings  and  accu¬ 
racy  drills.  During  this  period,  the  class 
is  given  several  one-minute  writings. 
Students  attempt  to  write  a  paragraph 
completely  and  perfectly  in  the  minute, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  do  so  on  one 
paragraph,  they  advance  to  the  next. 

Students  who  need  to  strive  for  accu¬ 
racy  usually  begin  with  the  paragraph 
containing  only  25  words  and  work  up 
to  their  normal  typing  rate  before  push 
ing  for  higher  speed.  Others  start  with 
their  normal  t^^ing  speed  and  drive 
intensively  to  increase  it— perfectly,  for 
one  minute. 

■  Students  Like  It— The  tests  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  enthn 
siasm  in  my  classes,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  students  looking  forward  to  this 
drill  work  each  period. 

Some  students  will  pass  two  or  three 
tests  in  one  class  hour.  Several  have 
attained  speeds  of  95  and  100  words  a 
minute— one  attained  120. 

Our  advanced  typing  group  meets  for 
20  weeks,  but  just  twice  a  week;  so,  the 
students  do  not  tire  of  the  device.  The 
rate  of  improvement  in  both  speed  and 
accuracy  is  so  high  that  we  believe 
many  more  students  would  attain  the 
higher  speeds  if  it  were  possible  for  tiie 
students  to  sustain  their  speed-with 
accuracy  drives  for  a  longer  period.  All 
students  respond  enthusiastically  to  the 
device,  some  telling  us  “I  had  no  idea 
I  could  ever  type  so  well!” 

■  Really  Functional— These  drills  ful¬ 
fill  a  three-fold  purpose: 

•  Accuracy  is  improved.  Students  do 
much  better  on  their  longer  writings  as 
a  result  of  the  intensive  practice. 

•  Speed  is  increased.  Speed  growth 
carries  over  to  the  longer  writings. 

•  Proofreading  improves.  Students 
reaffy  examine  their  work  closely.— Kav 
Casadei.  Stenotype  Commerci^  Col¬ 
lege,  Detroit.  Michigan 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BEW*s  Sixth  Monthly  Bookkeeping  Contest 

Using  the  Columnar 
Cash  Journal 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Bookkeeping  Edih>r 


Today,  it  is  difiScult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  anyone  to  operate 
any  business  successfully  unless  he 
has  adequate  knowledge  of  record 
keeping  or  employs  a  competent  book¬ 
keeper  or  accountant.  Government 
regulations  require  reports  based  on 
complete  and  accurate  records,  and 
only  through  some  sort  of  systematic 
procedure  can  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  be  provided. 

For  the  small  businessman,  record 
keeping  and  the  preparation  of  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  can  easily  become  a 
burden  with  which  he  cannot  cope. 
He  oftMi  has  the  need  for  periodic  or 
part-time  assistance  with  his  book¬ 
keeping,  and  he  must  have  a  system 
that  is  simplified  “to  the  nth  degree.” 

•  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  colum¬ 
nar  cash  journal  is  Ae  answer  for  the 
small  businessman  who  seeks  a  simpb- 
fied  system  of  record  keeping.  He 
chooses  to  make  his  income-tax  reports 
on  a  cash  basis  because  that  is  the 
easiest  and  most  practical  method— 
particularly  when  inventories  are  not 
a  fundamental  factor.  The  columnar 
journal  conforms  readily  with  this 
method,  because  not  only  is  the 
columnar  journal  the  most  practical, 
but  also  because  it  is  the  most  easily 
understood  and  least  time-consuming. 


Frequently,  student  bookkeepers 
may  find  an  opportunity  to  work  part- 
time  for  the  proprietors  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses,  places  where  the  columnar 
cash  journal  can  be  used.  For  this 
reason,  the  bookkeeping  contest  prob¬ 
lem  this  month  is  based  on  this  type 
of  record.  It  provides  practice  for 
students  interested  in  part-time  em¬ 
ployment  and  pre.sents  an  opportunit>' 
for  them  to  earn  certificates  and  pins 
that  serve  as  evidence  of  their  achieve¬ 
ment. 

■  The  March  Contest  Problem— 

Paul  Carter  is  a  painting  contractor. 

His  records  are  kept  on  a  cash  basis 
and  conform  with  the  method  he  has 
chosen  for  preparing  his  income-tax 
returns.  The  bookkeeping  entry  for 
any  transaction  is  made  only  when 
money  is  received  or  paid  out.  For  his 
records,  he  uses  a  columnar  cash  jour¬ 
nal. 

■  Instructions  for  Students— 

Rule  a  columnar  cash  journal  like 
the  illustration.  Print  the  columnar 
headings,  but  write  all  entries  with 
pen  and  ink.  For  any  entry  in  the 
column  headed  “Miscellaneous,”  write 
the  necessary  words  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  space  to  give  the  reason  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

•  To  earn  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  or  pin,  make  entries  for 
the  transactions  that  occurred  during 
the  month  of  March. 

•  To  earn  a  Senior  Certificate  of 
■Achievement  or  pin,  make  the  entries 


and  total  all  columns;  double  rule  the 
totals. 

•  To  earn  a  Superior  Certificate  ot 
.Achievement  or  pin,  complete  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  Senior  Certificate  and 
then  prepare  a  statement  showing  total 
receipts  for  the  month,  an  itemized 
list  of  total  payments,  and  the  net 
profit  or  loss  figure  for  March.  For 
this  statement,  use  journal  paper  with 
two  money  columns  at  the  ri^t-hand 
side  or  white  paper  814  by  11  inches, 
properly  ruled.  Use  either  pen  and 
ink  or  your  typewriter. 

■  The  March  Transactions— 

2  Collected  $1,284.63  for  work 

completed.  Issued  checks  as  follows: 
For  paint  purchased,  $100.91;  real 
estate  taxes  on  business  property, 
$221.31;  supplies,  $16.22;  transporta¬ 
tion  of  men  to  and  from  jobs,  $94.78; 
insurance  premiums,  $499.85. 

4  Paid  for  suppbes,  $170.13. 

6  Received  a  check  for  $4,338.- 
68  from  Town  of  Fairview  for  paint¬ 
ing  school  intenor.  Paid  $112.30  for 
paint. 

7  Gross  payroll  for  v/eek  totaled 
$1,044.13.  (Note:  In  this  business,  a 
separate  record  is  kept  for  payrcJl  de¬ 
ductions  covering  Social  Security  and 
Income  Taxes  withheld.)  Sent  check 
to  attorney  for  legal  fees,  $447.11. 
also  paid  $168.79  for  supplies. 

1 1  Paid  advertising  bill,  $34.50, 
and  $74.68  for  paint. 

12  Purchased  supplies  for  cash. 
$276.75. 

14  Collected  a  total  of  $1,108. 

07  for  work  completed.  Cross  pay¬ 
roll  for  week  totaled  $1,488.17.  Paid 
$42.70  for  transportation  of  painters, 
also  $216.30  for  fuel  used  to  heat 
store  and  oflSce. 

16  Paid  $667.33  for  paint  pur¬ 
chased. 

17  Received  checks  totaling 
$1,486.11.  Paid  for  bus  transporfotion 
of  workmen,  $721.74. 

19  Bought  suppbes  for  cash, 

$65.14;  paid  fee  for  accounting  serv¬ 
ice,  $110.00. 

21  Cross  payroll  for  week, 

$705.02. 

23  Paid  telephone  bill,  $22.86; 
and  $307.80  for  suppbes. 

24  Received  a  check,  $396.66, 


IN  WORKING  this  montli't  problem,  use  o  cash  joumal  like  the  one  sbewe  obese. 
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for  work  completed.  Paid  $875.27  for 
paint. 

25  Sent  dieck  to  pay  for  news 
paper  advertising,  $90.00. 

27  Sent  check  to  pay  dues  to 
master  Painters'  Association,  $22.00. 

28  Gross  payroll,  $704.12. 

30  Checks  received  totaled  $2,- 
718.97.  Paid  for  paint,  $327.03;  and 
insurance  premiums  covering  work¬ 
men,  $676.17. 

31  Issued  checks  to  cover  State 
taxes,  $132.16;  and  for  transportation 
of  (xtinters,  $95.00. 

■  Teacher’s  Key— 

Total  Receipts,  $11,333.12;  Total 
Payments,  $10,530.27;  Gross  Payroll, 
$3,941,44;  Taxes,  $353.47;  Paint,  $2,- 
157.52;  Supplies,  $1,004.83;  Trans 
portation,  $954.22;  .Miscellaneous, 
$2,118.79  (includes  insurance,  legal 
fees,  advertising,  heat,  accounting  fees, 
telephone,  dues);  Net  Profit,  $802.85. 


Best  of  the  Best! 


From  hundreds  of  solutions  submitted 
for  BEW's  November  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test  problem,  the  judges  hove  selected 
papers  from  the  following  students  as 
most  outstanding; 

Shirley  Stratemann,  Senior  ffigh 
School,  New  Braunfels,  Texas  {Mrs. 
Helen  Cole);  Marie  Diekemper,  St. 
Mary  Central  ffigh  School,  Corlyle, 
Illinois  (Sister  M.  CHrida);  Joyce  Trof- 
ton,  ffofy  Rosary  Commercial  School,  St. 
Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  (Sister 
M.  Helena);  Audrey  N.  West,  ffigh 
School,  Pleasonton,  Texas  (Mrs.  Era 
Pfeil);  Georgina  Alvasez,  Our  Lady  ffetp 
of  Christians  Acodemy,  ffovono,  Cuba 
(Sister  Mary  Elisabeth);  Bob  Faltys,  High 
School,  Tekamoh,  Nebraska  (Charlotte 
Deubler);  Lucy  A.  Wolk,  St.  Boniface 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (Sister 
Mary  Lourdes);  Marie  A.  LaFleche, 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  Southbridge, 
Massachusetts  (Sister  St.  Jean-du-Cen- 
aele);  Lois  Harden,  High  School,  Leon, 
Iowa  (Mrs.  W.  ft.  Atterberry);  Helene 
Guoy,  Christ  the  King  Academy, 
Showinegan  Falls,  Canada  (Sister  Louis 
Francis);  Rose  Femia,  St.  Peter's  High 
School,  Mansfield,  Ohio  (Sister  M.  Wal- 
burga);  Marjorie  Brown,  Kelley  Business 
Institute,  Niagara  Falls,  New  York  (Mrs. 
Janice  Lemke);  Patricia  Byrne,  Mary- 
cliH  High  School,  Spokane,  Washington 
(Sister  M.  Clarera);  Claire  Breault,  Holy 
Names  Business  College,  Outremont, 
Montreal,  Canada  (Sister  M.  fraiKois 
d'Assise);  Diane  Auretto,  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer  Academy,  Elizabeth,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  (Sister  M.  Alice);  Barbara  Harris, 
High  School,  Rifle  Union,  Colorado 
(Beth  McCaughey);  Joanne  Dallmann, 
Holy  Trinity  High  School,  New  Ulm, 
Minnesota  (Sister  M.  Dionysia). 


What  Students  Think  About 

Pull 


FRANK  R.  CAMMARDELLA 

Vocational  High  School 
Syracuse,  New  York 


IN  CLASS  one  day,  a  student  asked 
the  question,  “Is  it  all  right  to  use 
‘pull’  in  getting  a  job?”  Because  a 
school  such  as  ours  has  many  students 
who  have  work  experience,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  class  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

■  Definition— Our  first  step  was  to  find 
an  accurate  definition  of  what  “pull” 
means.  The  class  decided  that  pull  is 
using  the  assistance  of  one  or  more  in¬ 
fluential  persons  in  securing  a  position. 
■  Character  References— Our  next  step 
was  to  find  out  if  the  class  considered 
character  references  as  pull.  The  stu¬ 
dents  considered  them  acceptable  when 
used  on  application  blanks;  however, 
they  felt  an  outstanding  reference  could 
cause  considerable  influence  in  the  se¬ 
curing  of  a  position.  In  such  instances, 
this  was  considered  a  “type  of  pull.” 
As  an  example  of  this,  one  student  gave 
the  following  practical  illustration: 

•  “Suppose  my  uncle  works  in  a 
bank,  and  he  offers  to  get  me  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  accounting  department. 
Would  I  be  honest  in  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  through  his  influence?”  Before  de¬ 
ciding  on  an  answer,  the  students 
agreed  in  general  that  such  instances 
are  common  in  the  business  world  to¬ 
day.  Several  students  felt  that  pull  is 
used  in  many  cases  to  obtain  starting 
positions,  and  that  promotions  are  se¬ 
cured  through  more  contacts  and  in¬ 
fluence— p/u,s  ability.  In  general,  the 
students  felt  that  skill  and  ability  alone 
are  not  the  .sole  factors  involved  in 
obtaining  positions  or  in  getting  pnv 
motions. 

■  Feelings  of  Co-workers  —  What  are 
the  feelings  of  co-workers  where  it  is 
known  to  them  that  a  new  employee 
secured  his  position  through  influence? 
Most  students  felt  that  such  beginning 
workers  suffer  an  initial  handicap  in 
winning  the  friendship  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  fellow  workers.  People  on  the 
job  tend  to  resent  a  new  employee  who 


gets  the  job  because  he  Tenows  some¬ 
body.” 

The  students  also  felt,  however,  that 
ill  the  situation  the  new  employee  has 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  make  friend¬ 
ly  relations— depending  on  his  own  per¬ 
sonality— where  the  influence  used  is 
not  known  to  fellow  workers. 

■  Conclusions— In  summarizing  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  students  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions: 

•  Where  possible,  the  student  pre¬ 
fers  to  obtain  a  position  “on  his  own,” 
thus  giving  him  a  feeling  of  self-reliance 
and  achievement. 

•  When  necessary,  pull  is  acceptable 
when  the  assistance  of  the  influential 
person  is  used  openly  and  with  his  per¬ 
mission. 

•  In  using  the  aid  of  an  influential 
person,  there  should  be  no  payment  of 
money,  promises,  or  any  obligations 
whatsoever. 

•  Where  influence  is  used,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  wholly  competent  for 
the  position  for  which  he  applies.  Other¬ 
wise  the  student  is  apt  to  impair  his  own 
reputation,  the  reputation  of  the  influ¬ 
ential  friend,  and  the  relatioaship  be¬ 
tween  them. 

•  Some  students  felt  that  although 
influence  might  be  used  to  secure  a  po¬ 
sition,  the  most  important  factors  are 
their  skill  and  personal  attributes,  which 
will  hold  them  on  the  job  successfully. 

•  Where  the  student  successfuUy 
filled  the  position  secured  through  influ¬ 
ence,  the  influential  friend  did  the  em¬ 
ployer  a  service,  the  student  a  service, 
and  enhanced  his  own  prestige. 

In  observing  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  appeared  to  me  that  most  of 
the  students  possessed  a  strong  desire 
for  the  self-satisfaction  of  securing  a 
position  on  their  own  merits.  However, 
when  a  situation  arose  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  friend  would  prove  inval¬ 
uable  in  obtaining  a  position,  many 
students  would  accept  such  help. 
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Adults  in  Nisht  School 

(Continued  from  poge  33IJ 


Feriod  in  which  writing  w<u  given .  16th  32iul  48th 

Length  of  writing  on  new  copy .  1'  3'  3" 


Average  gross  words  a  minute  of 

9  Metric  operators  .  28.44  33.44  46.33 

Average  gross  words  a  minute  of 

4  manual  operators  .  15.75  16.75  28.00 

Margin  of  electric  superiority .  12.69  16.69  18.33 


Average  errors  a  minute  of 

9  electric  operators . 78  .41  .07 

Average  errors  a  minute  of 

4  manual  operators .  1.75  1.33  .25 

Margin  of  electric  superiority . 97  .92  .18 


The  gross  speeds  and  errors  made  by  the  students  follow: 
On  the  one-minute  writing  in  the  I6th  period— electric, 
.■>0/0,  38/0,  33/2,  29/1,  28/0,  22/1,  20/0,  19/1,  17/2; 
manual,  26/2,  15/5,  12/0,  10/0.  On  the  three-minute  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  32nd  period— electric,  64/1,  37/0,  36/1,  33/2, 
30/0,  30/0,  24/0,  24/7,  23/0;  manual,  19/5,  19/4,  16/4, 
13  3.  On  the  three-minute  writing  in  the  48th  period — 
electric,  87/0,  48/0,  48/0,  46/1,  46/1,  42/0,  36/0,  34  0, 
30/0;  manual,  40/0,  37/2,  19/0,  16/1. 

■  Transfer  Was  Easy,  Too— 

One  concern  of  all  typing  teachers  who  train  students 
on  electric  machines  is  for  what  will  happen  when  the 
students  are  transferred  to  manual  machines;  similarly,  we 
all  wonder  what  will  happen  when  manual  students  are 
transferred  to  electrics.  My  experience  suggests  that  teach¬ 
ers  may  look  forward  to  the  transfer  with  full  confidence. 

There  was  no  difiBculty  in  transferring  either  group,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  which  we  effected  in  our  46th  class  period.  The 
writer  prepared  short,  easy  exercises  for  the  students. 

•  The  manual  operators  had  no  difiBculty  whatsoever.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  period  on  the  electric  machine,  the 
;nanual  operators  were  equalling,  on  the  average,  the  same 
scores  they  had  previously  made  in  their  best  efforts  on  their 
own  manual  machines.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  on 
the  electric,  the  manual  operators  had  all  experienced  sharp 
gains  in  speed  and  a  decided  improvement  in  accuracy. 

•  The  electric  operators  had  but  little  difficulty.  They 
quickly  developed  a  heavier  touch  and  correct  carriage- 
throw  technique.  Actually,  the  stroking  of  the  electric  oper¬ 
ators  seemed  to  be  much  better  on  the  manual  machines 
than  that  of  the  students  trained  on  the  manuals;  it  seems 
that  the  easy,  effortless  stroking  pattern  developed  on  the 
electrics  transferred  to  the  manual  machines.  The  electric 
students  did  not  type  faster  on  the  manuals  than  they  had 
previously  typed  on  their  ow'n  electrics,  but  in  1-,  3-,  and 
•5-minute  tests  they  retained  their  margin  of  superior  achieve¬ 
ment  over  the  students  who  had  been  originally  trained  on 
the  manuals,  in  both  gross  speed  and  degree  of  accuracy. 

.411  students  informed  me  that  they  preferred  to  use  the 
electrics  because  they  were  easier  to  operate.  In  fact,  during 
the  intermission  of  the  49th  class  period,  the  students  who 
h.id  Ireen  trained  on  the  electric-s  solemnly  treated  the 
manually  trained  operators  to  cokes,  because  they  “felt  so 
sorry”  for  them  and  “felt  that  you  folks  need  more  energy.” 
■  Individual  Case  Studies— 

The  figures  and  opinions  reviewed  in  what  I  have  already 
said  are  interesting  and  are,  as  1  said  before,  persuasive.  But 
figures  dealing  with  human  performance  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  the  humans  involved.  What  was  the 
effect  of  our  training  program  and  of  our  use  of  electrics  on 
the  adults  in  the  class  who  participated  in  our  experimenfr* 
What  was  the  effect  on  Mary,  an  attractive  colored  woman 
from  Harlem,  who  knew  Mrs.  Roosevelt?  On  Dolores,  who 
spoke  Spanish  better  than  English?  [Confinned  next  month] 


The  Filins  Unit 

(Continued  from  pago  333) 

•  We  work  together,  with  class  discussion  of  each  letter, 
in  this  manner  for  the  first  15  or  so  pieces  of  correspondence. 
When  the  occasion  arises  where  a  piece  may  be  filed  under 
more  than  one  name,  cross-reference  sheets  come  into  the 
picture.  Miniature  cross-reference  sheets  that  accompany 
the  correspondence  sets  are  used.  In  defining  a  cross  refer¬ 
ence,  I  find  it  effective  to  compare  the  cross-reference  sheet 
with  a  note  left  on  the  outside  of  the  classroom  door  in¬ 
forming  callers  that  the  class  has  gone  to  another  room  for 
motion  pictures. 

After  the  first  15  letters,  the  students  are  allowed  to  code 
the  remainder  of  the  material  individually.  Some  finish  be¬ 
fore  the  others,  of  course;  these  may  be  allowed  to  read 
the  material  about  correspondence  in  the  text  until  all  have 
completed  the  coding,  including  the  writing  of  cross-refer¬ 
ence  sheets.  When  all  have  finished,  the  sets  and  cross 
references  are  checked. 

•  Then  we  do  something  special.  After  the  coding  is 
done,  I  have  the  pupils  remove  all  of  the  guides  and  folders 
from  the  file  box.  Now  we  learn  how  a  file  drawer  is  com- 
piltnl  for  use  in  business.  A  student  is  asked  to  take  the 
alphalK'tic  guides  and  the  miscellaneous  folders  for  those 
guides  from  the  file,  including  common-name  guides,  in¬ 
dividual  folders,  and  spt'cial  classification  guides.  He  then 
places  the  miscellaneous  folder  for  each  guide  behind  that 
guide.  We  go  into  other  aspects,  too:  the  purpose  of  having 
guides,  the  purpose  of  having  mi.scellaneous  folders,  the 
armor-cladding  of  tabs  or  extensions  on  the  guide,  and  so  on. 

The  next  step  in  my  plan  is  to  file  the  correspondence, 
including  the  cross-reference  sheets.  The  purpose  of  re¬ 
moving  a  folder  from  the  file  in  order  to  insert  a  piece  of 
correspondence  is  explained. 

As  the  process  of  filing  corre.spondencc  is  continued,  the 
class  encounters  a  piece  for  which  there  is  an  individual 
folder.  The  individual  folder  for  the  set  is  now  inserted  into 
the  file.  The  purpose  of  an  individual  folder  and  the 
reason  it  is  u.sually  placed  between  the  guide  and  the 
miscellaneous  folder  are  discussed.  The  positioning  of 
the  folder  tab  or  extension,  so  that  it  does  not  obscure 
the  tab  for  the  guides  or  mi.scellaneous  folders,  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  class;  and  the  various  “cuts”  of  foldei 
tabs  and  extensions  are  explained.  Next,  the  use  of  the 
special  classification  guide  is  explained;  and  this  guide  Is 
inserted  into  the  file  when  the  piece  of  correspondence  re¬ 
quiring  its  use  is  reached. 

•  It  is  not  far  along  in  the  lesson  before  a  piece  of  corre- 
sixmdence  involving  the  use  of  the  common-name  guide  and 
the  common-name  miscellaneous  folder  is  encountered.  The 
value  of  such  guides  and  folders  in  handling  large  amounts 
of  correspondence  is  discussed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
common-name  guide  is  really  an  alphabetic  guide  and  that 
folders  other  than  those  with  the  common  name  will  bt* 
filed  Irehind  it,  if  the  series  of  alphabetic  letters  in  the  title 
on  the  folder  falls  between  the  common  name  and  the 
next  guide. 

•  It  is  important,  at  some  time  during  the  filing  of  the 
c‘orre.six)ndence,  to  talk  alrout  out-guides  and  out-sheets. 
When  all  these  things  have  been  covered  and  the  corre- 
si>ondence  has  been  filed,  practice  can  be  given  in  finding 
correspondence  by  asking  the  class  to  find  various  pieces 
they  have  filed. 

It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  ask  where  they  might  kx>k  if 
they  cannot  find  correspondence  in  the  place  they  think  it 
should  be.  (A  good  check  list  that  can  be  used  as  a  guide 
for  looking  for  misfiled  material  has  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Hicks  and  can  be  found  in  the  March,  19.52. 
issue  of  Business  Education  World.) 
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'  keeping  in  step 
with  modern  business 


Name 


School 

Addrett 

City  or  County  State 


IBM,  Dept.  BE-2 

590  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
□ 


□ 


Plea»e  xend  booklet,  “Electric  Typewritere 
in  Education,"  and  latest  classroom  results. 


We’d  like  to  see  your  free  color  sound  movie, 
“Electric  Typing  Time."  on 


(data) 


Parks  School  of  Business,  Denver —  sensing  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  swing  to  IBM  Electric  Typewriters 
—is  now  giving  its  students  the  extra  advantages 
of  training  on  IBMs. 

Since  making  this  installation.  Parks  officials 
have  noted  sharp  increases  in  students’  eagerness 
to  learn  ...  as  well  as  corresponding  increases  in 
the  speed  of  developing  important  typing  skills. 

Look  into  the  over-all  teaching  benefits  of  IBM 
Electric  Typewriters  today! 


IBM 


•THE  TEACHING  TYPEWRITER" 
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Enrichins  Arithmetic 


(Continued  from  page  336) 

enumerated  in  the  following  material. 
Each  of  these  is  suitable  for  use  in  the 
eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  grade. 

ARITHMETIC  FILMS 

Meaning  of  Long  DivisUm.  (Encyclo- 
IK-dia  Britannica;  1  reel,  11  min.,  sound, 
black  and  white.)  By  animated  drawings, 
the  dividend  and  divisor  are  represented 
by  scales.  Long  division  is  shown  as  a 
series  of  subtractions  in  which  the  divisor 
scale  pushes  portions  equal  to  itself  away 
from  the  disidend  scale. 

IntTodtu'tion  to  Fractions.  (Johnson- 
Hunt:  1  reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black  and 
white  or  color.)  Animations  show  mean¬ 
ing  of  fractions,  numerator,  denominator, 
improper  fractions,  mixed  numbers.  Good 
for  review  and  remedial  work. 

Simple  Fractions.  (Knowledge  Builders: 

1  reel,  12  min.,  sound,  black  and  white.) 
Animation  reveids  meaning  of  numerator 
and  denominator.  Concrete  objects  used 
to  make  abstract  ideas  real.  The  whole 
illustrated  by  addition  of  parts. 

How  to  Change  Fractions.  (Johnson- 
Munt:  1  reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black  and 
white  or  color.)  Equal  fractions  of  a  disc 
and  tamiliar  objects  are  shown  by  anima¬ 
tion.  Principles  are  illustrated  that  in¬ 
volve  changing  one  fraction  to  another  of 
Mjual  value  but  with  different  terms. 

How  to  Add  Fractions.  ( Johnson-Hunt: 

1  reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black  and  white  or 
color. )  Illustrates  the  ease  with  which  frac¬ 
tions  having  a  common  denominator  may 
be  added;  also  treats  addition  of  other 
fractions  and  reviews  general  terms.  This 
film  is  one  of  a  series;  others  are  How  to 
Subtract  Fractums,  How  to  Divide  Frac¬ 
tions,  and  How  to  Multiply  Fractions. 

Decimal  Fractions.  (Johnson-Hunt:  1 
reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black  and  white  or 
color.)  Shows  how  decimals  are  written 
and  their  relationship  to  common  fractions; 
decimals  portrayed  as  special  form  of 
ifmimon  fractions. 

Decimals  Are  Easy.  (Coronet:  1  reel,  11 
min.,  sound,  black  and  white.)  Art  Baker’s 
family  is  planning  an  auto  trip;  Art  figiues 
number  of  miles,  gallons  of  gas  required, 
gas  mileage,  price  variations,  etc.  Func¬ 
tional,  interesting  use  of  decimals. 

\V7i«/  Are  Decinuds?  ( Films,  Incorpo¬ 
rated:  1  reel,  12  min.,  sound,  black  and 
white.)  Everyday  examples — some  witli 
money— show  relationship  between  frac¬ 
tions  and  decimals,  how  fractions  can  be 
written  ax  decimals,  meaning  of  decimal 
point,  and  names  of  the  decimal  places. 

Meaning  of  Percentage.  (Young  Amer¬ 
ica  Films:  1  reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black 
,md  white.)  Shows  relation  of  percentage 
to  hundredths,  both  as  fractions  and  as 
decimals.  Commons  percentage  is  related  to 
several  social  situations. 

Percentage.  (Johnson-Hunt:  1  reel,  11 
min.,  sound,  black  and  white  or  color.) 
Shows  percentage  as  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  common  fractions  helping  the 
child  connect  his  new  knowledge  with  the 
basic  concepts  of  fractional  parts.  Illus¬ 
trates  changing  of  fractions  to  per  cents. 
Per  Cent  in  Everyday  Life.  (Coronet:  1 


Consumer  Education 

GLADYS  BAHR 

Stephens  College 
Columbia.  Missouri 


The  high  school  student  may  be  receiving  a  weekly  allowance 
from  his  parents  for  lunch,  carfare,  recreation,  and  the  rest  of  his  operating 
expenses.  This  does  not  cover  clothing,  and  students— especially  the  girls— 
may  be  concerned  over  clothes  and  demand  more  money  for  them  than  Hie 
family  income  can  justify.  About  what  percentage 
shall  be  spent  for  clothing?  WTiat  is  the  teen-ager’s 
share? 

•  This  larger  clothing  allowance  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  basic-business  classes  over  a  long  pmod 
of  time,  preferably  a  season.  Sometimes  three  dis¬ 
cussions  are  advisable  during  the  year— fall-winter, 
spring,  and  summer.  It  must  necessarily  be  a 
long-range  plan.  In  many  cases,  it  has  made  girls 
realize  that  sewing,  repairing,  restyling,  and  cleaning 
are  necessary  tasks  to  enable  one  to  stretch  the 
clothing  dollar.  Planning,  buying',  and  caring  for 
clothing  are  three  divisions  for  discussion. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  for  the  parents  to  have 
an  explanation  of  this  control  technique.  This  may 
be  done  at  a  PTA  meeting  or  a  parent-visitation  night  by  means  of  a  group 
discussion,  posters,  or  dramatizations  arranged  for  and  given  by  the  students 
■  Helping  the  Parents— 

Basic-business  and  consumer-economic  teachers  may  be  asked  to  plan  pro¬ 
grams  for  adults  of  the  commimity.  Adult  education  is  on  the  upswing.  FT  A. 
church  groups,  fraternal  and  service  organizations,  women’s  clulw,  and  others 
frequently  wish  to  be  informed  on  economic  problems. 

“The  People  Versus  Inflation”  (December  issue)  would  provide  sufiicient 
material  to  conduct  a  fine  panel  on  a  vital  present-day  problem.  Maybe  the 
teacher  would  like  to  prepare  a  talk  on  “Ten  Ways  of  Giving  Yourself  a 
Raise”  (by  wise  spending),  which  may  be  entertaining  and  helpful.  The  film¬ 
strips  from  Hous^old  Finance  Corporation  (February  issue)  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  discussion.  Perhaps  an  adult  group  would  like  to  devote  a 
series  of  six  lessons  to  consumer  education.  They  would  probably  choose  the 
following  topics:  family  financial  plans,  food  shopping,  raying  clothing  for 
the  family,  insurance  plans,  savings  and  investments,  our  estate.  Most  adults 
are  parents,  and  if  the  consumer-economics  teacher  promotes  and  speaks  of 
his  special  area,  the  parents' may  ask,  “Is  my  child  acquiring  this  practical 
knowledge  in  school?” 

■  Who  Is  Cullible?- 

Occasionally,  devote  a  day  to  the  frauds  and  schemes  that  harass  the  con¬ 
sumer.  As  a  basis,  read  Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Schemes,  issued  by 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  it  contains  174  schemes. 
Your  nearby  Better  Business  Bureau  will  send  you  its  weekly  Bulletin  giving 
old  schemes  with  new  angles  that  are  being  tried  out  in  your  community. 

■  The  Gifted  Student— 

It  is  said  that  teachers  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  the  slow  learner  and 
permit  the  capable  student  to  shift  for  himself  because  he  apparently  needs 
so  little  help.  However,  he  does  need  direction  and  guidance.  Or,  a  teacher 
may  say  that  basic-business  classes  are  the  so-called  "dumping  ground”  and 
that  one  never  sees  a  gifted  student  studying  this  area  of  education.  Let  us 
suppose  that  one  or  two  very  capable  students  do  enroll  in  the  class:  What 
can  the  gifted  student  do  to  help  himself,  consumtT  education,  and  the  teacher? 

•  The  gifted  student  can,  in  many  cases,  accomplish  additional  work  with 
little  effort,  attack  the  harder  problems,  explain  terms  and  attitudes  to  others, 
lead  groups  in  activities,  create  an  enthusiasm  for  the  area  that  will  penneate 
the  school  and  draw  others  of  his  ability  into  the  class.  He  can  also  publicize 
the  real  values  of  consumer  education  through  talks,  displays,  and  posters. 

Perhaps  only  by  applying  the  correct  psychological  techniques  >^1  the  gifted 
student  be  instilled  witn  the  desire  to  devote  his  abilities  to  mtelligent  choice¬ 
making  and  its  ramifications;  but  such  eflForts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will 
have  its  rewards. 
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Distributive  Education 

SAMUEL  W.  CAPLAN 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

The  LIMITED-PRICE  variety  store  has  assumed  an  important  part  on  the 
merchandising  scene  in  American  retailing.  It  is  claimed  that  more  young 
people  have  entered  retailing  through  the  variety  store  than  through  any  other 
channel.  Because  of  the  diversity  of  departments  and  duties,  it  offers  invaluable 
experience  in  such  activities  as  selling,  stockkeeping, 
display,  ordering,  and  buying.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  good  to  know  that  a  manual  has  been  prepared 
which  offers  training  methods  in  salesmanship  and 
customer  relations  for  variety  stores.  Variety  Store 
Selling  is  issued  by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  Commission  for  V'ocational  Education. 

Bureau  of  Business  Education,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  is  available  from  the  offices  of  your  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education. 

■  Texts  on  Methods  of  Display— 

The  teaching  of  display  work  has  long  been  a 
problem  to  teachers.  While  all  the  experts  in  this 
field  feel  that  practical  experience  is  basic,  the  fal¬ 
lowing  books  should  provide  a  fine  background; 

•  Dynamic  Display,  by  Frank  J.  Bernard  ($10.00,  Display  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  is  quite  expensive  but  can  serve  as  a  solid,  heavily 
illustrated  guide  in  theory  and  technique.  “The  displayman  combines  the 
genius  of  an  artist  with  the  hands  of  a  craftsman  and  the  mind  of  a  salesman” 
is  the  theme  of  the  book,  although  most  of  the  emphasis  is  on  the  artistic 
problems  of  the  field. 

•  Window  and  Interior  Display:  The  Principles  of  Visual  Merchandising, 
by  Robert  Kretschmer  (Laurel  Publishers,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania),  leans 
heavily  on  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  display  department  rather  than 
on  telling  the  reader  how  to  trim  a  window.  This  may  be  a  good  approach, 
since  beginners  in  display  lack  the  knowledge  of  routine  store  operation.  The 
contents  include  many  phases  of  store  operation  in  relation  to  display— person¬ 
nel,  machiner>’,  materials,  structural  equipment,  signs,  color,  and  the  value  of 
windows  in  terms  of  dollars. 

•  The  Art  of  Window  Display,  by  Lester  Caba  (Studio-Crowell  Publishing 
Company),  is  a  book  that  everyone  should  find  interesting— ingenuity  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  topic.  While  feminine  fashion  is  high-lighted,  the  other  divisions  of 
department  stores  are  discussed  in  the  various  chapters.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  dozens  of  “best-dressed”  windows  from  coast  to  coast,  windows  on 
a  budget,  windows  that  sell,  windows  that  stop  the  passer-by,  and  windows 
that  get  talked  about  arnl  build  a  store’s  reputation  and  clientele. 

■  New  Film— 

“Careers  for  Girls”  is  a  general  film  tm  retailing  that  points  out  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  girl’s  everyday  interests  and  the  type  of  work  that  she 
might  do  successfully.  WTiile  it  deals  with  many  careers  open  to  women,  there 
is  considerable  emphasis  on  department-store  work  and  such  jobs  as  clerking, 
buying,  comparison  shopping,  and  testing.  This  is  a  16mm,  sound  motion  pic¬ 
ture  running  18  minutes,  which  can  be  secured  on  a  rental  basis  from  film  li¬ 
braries.  Write  to  the  March  of  Time  Forum  Films,  369  Lexington  Avenue, 
Xew  York  17,  New  York,  for  information. 

■  Supplementary  Aid  for  Teachers— 

•  After  Teen-Agers  Quit  Sclwol,  is  a  booklet  that  presents  brief  reviews  of 
programs  given  in  seven  cities  to  help  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school 
before  high  school  graduation  find  suitable  and  satisfactory  emplo>-ment.  While 
not  directly  written  for  distributive  education  purposes,  it  points  the  way  for 
successful  operation  of  programs  for  out-of-school  youth  as  encouraged  by  the 
George- Barden  Act.  Write  for  Bulletin  #150,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Washiirgton,  D.C. 

■  Interesting  Magazine  Article— 

The  July  19  issue  of  Business  Week  contained  an  article,  "Salesmen  Try 
Courtesy,”  that  describes  the  Bloomingdale  department-store  program  to  jack 
up  employee  courtesy.  See  if  your  library  has  this  very  interesting  article. 


reel,  11  min.,  sound,  black  and  white  or 
color. )  Emphasizes  importance  of  per 
cent  in  business  world  through  story  in 
which  Bob,  in  a  film  story,  uses  percentage 
in  figuring  t.ixes,  commissions,  interest,  and 
discount  with  general,  rate,  and  base 
formulas. 

How  to  Find  the  Answer— Mathematical 
Problem  Solving.  (Coronet:  1  reel,  11  min., 
sound,  black  and  white  or  color.)  Shows 
and  encourages  a  systematic  attack  on 
mathematical  problems.  Alan  (buying  a 
lathe)  and  Bonnie  (working  on  drapes) 
and  Harry  (tile  squares  for  a  kitchen 
floor)  present  interesting  problems.  Rec¬ 
ommends  procedure:  1,  decide  data 
needed;  2,  obtain  and  organize  data;  3,  es¬ 
timate  the  answer;  4.  compute  answer; 
.■j,  check  answer. 

Property  Taxation— .Arithmetic  of  Taxes. 

( Encvclotx'dia  Brilanniea:  1  reel,  11  min., 
sound,  black  and  white. )  Shows  social 
usefidness  of  property  taxation,  types  of 
Government  spending  supported  by  prop- 
r-rty  levies,  etc.  Animation  shows  calcula¬ 
tion  of  interest  on  bonds  and  repayments 
on  principal,  establishing  of  an  asses.se<l 
valuation  on  property,  etc. 

ARITHMETIC  FILMSTRIPS 

History  of  Our  Number  System.  (Young 
America  Films:  35  frames,  with  text 
guide. )  Shows  history  of  counting  and  our 
immlH'r  svTnbols.  Tliough  .several  number 
systems  .are  referred  to,  development  of 
the  Hindo-Arabic  number  system  is  em¬ 
phasized. 

A  Study  of  Fractions  Series.  (Photo  and 
Sound;  each  with  2.5  frames  and  text 
guide.)  Eleven  filmstrips  dealing  with  all 
;ispects  of  fractions  from  what  they  are  to 
what  you  can  do  with  them. 

Fraction  Series.  (Educational  Projec¬ 
tions— formerly  Curriculum  Films— various 
lengths,  in  color,  with  text  guide. )  Six  film¬ 
strips  on  How  Large  Is  a  Fraction,  Adding 
Fractions,  Multiplying  Fractums  by  Frac¬ 
tions,  and  so  on. 

Decimals  and  Percentage  Series.  (Edu¬ 
cational  Projections— formerly  C:irriculiim 
I'ilms— 27  frames  each,  color,  with  te.xt 
guide.)  Set  of  eight  filmstrips  covering 
Introduction  to  Decimals,  Adding  and 
Subtracting  Decimals,  Decimals  and  Com¬ 
mon  Fractions,  Comparing  Decimals,  Mul¬ 
tiplying  Decimals,  Dividing  Decimals,  In¬ 
troduction  to  Percentage,  Problems  in 
Percentage,  Using  Percentage. 

ADDRESSES  OF  SOURCES 

When  writing  to  thc.se  sources,  ask  for 
catalogues;  sources  may  have  issued  addi¬ 
tional  aids  since  compilation  of  following 
list. 

Coronet  Films,  6.5  East  South  Water 
Street,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Educational  Protections,  Inc.,  10  E.  40 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Encyclopedia  Brilanniea  Films,  Inc., 
1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Films,  Incorporated,  202  East  44  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

Johnson-Hunt  Productions,  6509  De- 
Longpre  Avenue,  Hollywood  28,  California. 

Knowledge  Builders,  Visual  Education 
Center  Building,  Floral  Park,  New  York. 

Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East 
41  Street.  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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luisn’t  forgotten  how  to  dictate.  These  iire 
advanced  shorthand  students.  They  have 
already  learned  how  to  take  dictation  rap¬ 
idly,  and  now  they  are  being  trained  to 
get  used  to  any  dictator  who  keeps  chang¬ 
ing  his  mind.  We  call  this  “office  style” 
dictation.  The  students  in  Miss  Mason’s 
class  will  be  able  to  handle  almost  any 
kind  of  dictation  they  may  run  into  in 
their  beginning  office  positions. 

Have  you  time  for  just  one  more  class? 
Good!  This  is  our  Office-Machines  group. 
(Sound  of  typewriters,  mimeonraph,  etc.) 

In  this  class  we  acquaint  the  future  office 
workers  with  many  of  the  office  machines 
they  may  be  called  on  to  use  in  their 
work  later.  Tliat  girl  in  the  comer  is 
learning  to  operate  a  Monroe  calculator. 
The  bov  next  to  her  is  operating  a  mani¬ 
fold  biUing  machine.  These  two  girls  are 
running  mimeograph  machines— one  elec¬ 
tric  and  one  manual.  We  try  to  give  our 
students  experience  on  both  the  latest  and 
the  not-so-new’  erjuipment;  we  never  know 
just  what  kind  they  will  run  into  out  on 
the  job! 

Those  four  students  there  are  using  dic¬ 
tation  machines;  the  girl  by  tlie  window  is 
drawing  on  a  Mimeoscope.  So  it  goes: 
These  students  will  be  familiar  with  just 
^  about  all  kinds  of  office  machines— enough 
to  grow  rapidly  when  using  them  on  the 
job. 

Narhatoh:  Miss  Business  Teacher,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  visit,  but  .... 

Business  Teacher:  Oh,  must  we  stop? 

I  do  wish  you  could  look  in  on  our  Book¬ 
keeping  classes!  Why,  one  of  them  is 
scheduled  to  have  a  guest  speaker  from  the 
.Accountant’s  Club  to  tell  them  about 
Beginning  Jobs  in  Business  for  'Those  In- 
terestid  in  Accountancy. 

Narrator:  I’m  sorry  we  do  not  have 
time  to  visit  longer.  But  this  much  I’ll 
tell  you.  Miss  Business  Teacher:  'The  next 
time  I  want  to  convince  any  taxpayer  or 
parent  that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth 
for  the  dollar  he  spiends  for  educating 
young  Americans.  I’ll  send  him  in  to  see 
you! 

I’m  really  glad  we  could  visit  your 
I'lasses.  ’They  illustrate  what  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  to  develop  real  job  training 
—as  a  service  both  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  to  our  business  community— 
and  to  develop  real  .  .  .  what  did  von 
call  it? 

Business  Teacher:  Oh,  you  mean  eco¬ 
nomic  literacy,  I  think. 

Narrator:  Yes,  that’s  it.  Your  dep.art- 
ment  teaches  people  alrout  business  and 
trains  them  for  business. 

Voice  of  Parent  (echoing):  I  want 
my  son  to  learn  something  that  will  help 
him  earn  a  living.  To  learn  something  he 
can  use. 

Voice  of  Second  P.arent  (echoing):  I 
want  John  to  be  independent.  To  assume 
his  place  in  society— not  to  be  a  burden  to 
anyone. 

Narrator:  Yes,  you  get  your  dollar’s 
worth  in  business  education— basic  busi¬ 
ness  training  for  everyone,  special  busi¬ 
ness  training  for  those  who  wish  to  work 
for  and  in  business! 


DR.  KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
Creeley,  Colorado 

Labor  REL.ATI0NS  have  attained  an  important  place  in  onr  .American 
economy:  College  courses  are  taught  on  the  subject;  competent  people  are 
making  personnel  relations  their  career;  and  business  is  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  to  study  and  promote  sound  labor  relations.  Realizing  the  need  for  more 
information  on  the  subject,  this  month’s  column  reviews  three  books  on  labor 
relations  and  one  book  on  collective  bargaining. 

■  Labor  Relations— 

•  Economics  of  Labor  Relations,  by  Frederick  Meyers  ($.5.50,  Richard  D. 
Irwin,  Inc.,  Homew()od,  Illinois),  emphasizes  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
the  field  of  employment  relations.  It  discusses  the  motivations  behind  these 
economic  decisions  and  the  forces  and  powers  that  are  exerted  to  help  deter¬ 
mine  their  outcome. 

This  is  an  introductory  book,  but  it  covers  the  entire  field  well  and  is 
particularly  good  in  its  coverage  of  certain  characteristics  of  American  em¬ 
ployers,  the  practices  of  individual  bargaining  and  collective  bargaining,  trade 
union  wage  policies,  and  labor  in  politics. 

•  The  Law  of  Labor  Relations,  by  Renjamin  Werne  ($5.75,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City),  “.  .  .  deals  systematically  with  what  is  permitted, 
what  is  prohibited,  and  what  is  desirable  under  the  statutes,  regulations, 
rulings,  and  awards  that  lioth  direct  and  limit  the  processes  of  cxillective 
bargaining.” 

This  is  a  technical  book,  but  a  book  that  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher 
of  business  law  or  to  the  businessman  who  finds  it  necessary  to  ascertain  quickly 
and  easily  what  the  law’  is  on  certain  labor-management  situations  that  may 
arise  in.  his  business. 

The  book  is  logically  organized  into  four  parts:  Representation,  Prevention  of 
Unfair  Labor  Practices,  Rights  and  Duties  of  Management  and  Unions,  and 
Collective  Contracts.  Authoritative  answers  are  given,  and  they  may  be 
found  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Weme  has  taken  from  his  file  of  more  than 
,50,000  court  rulings  and  decisions  the  cases  that  will  be  of  most  help  to 
those  who  read  this  book. 

•  Personnel  Administration  and  Labor  Relatiom  is  a  book  of  readings  edited 
by  Herbert  C.  Heneman,  Jr.,  and  John  G.  Turnbull 
($3.9.5,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City).  It  is 
devoted  basically  to  employment  relations  in  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  businesses  and  to  the  solution  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  problems  by  management  and  union 
leaders.  The  readings  in  this  book  are  concerned 
with  the  practical  operating  problems  that  are  met  in 
everyday  business  and  union  operations.  Its  aim  is  to 
provide  insight,  knowledge,  and  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  procedures  of  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  and  labor  relations. 

The  series  of  readings  in  this  volume  are  selected 
to  provide  continuity  as  well  as  consistency.  Each 
part  of  the  book  begins  with  a  brief  summary  that 
helps  to  serve  as  an  introduction  and  also  provide 
a  bridge  from  the  chapter  that  precedes  it. 

■  Collective  Bargaining— 

•  Collective  Bargaininfr,  by  Neil  W.  Chamberlain  ($6.00,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  New’  York  .36),  resulted  from  the  realization  that  there 
was  no  book  on  the  market  that  brought  together  the  more  important  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining.  In  addition,  how¬ 
ever,  to  bringing  together  existing  material,  Chamlierlain  has  filled  a  number 
of  the  gaps  there  had  been  in  this  area  of  study. 

It  is  significant  that  this  book  emphasizes  the  developmental  character  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  collective  bargaining.  In  order  to  do 
this,  the  author  has  devoted  one  chapter  to  a  historv  of  collective  bargaining 
from  1800  to  1850  and  another  to  the  period  from  1850  to  the  present. 

One  desirable  characteristic  of  this  book  is  the  considerable  amount  of  source 
material  that  has  been  integrated  with  the  text  to  give  the  book  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  case  approach  to  collective  bargaining. 
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All  business 
is  specialized 

. .  and  nothing  specializes 
on  nour  business 
like  your  business  paper 

This  smart  business  man  spends  his 
time  where  every  sitzmark  parks  a 
prospect  at  his  feet.  He  specializes. 
Your  business  is  specialized,  too . . . 
and  so  is  your  business  paper.  It's 
concentrate  on  your  business.  Both 
editorial  and  ad  pages  report  what's 
new  that’s  good . . .  suggest  new  meth¬ 
ods  . . .  gather  in  one  place  a  raft  of 
ideas  on  where-to-buy-what. 

That's  help  you  can't  find  concen¬ 
trated  into  such  quick  reading  tinK 
anywhere  else!  It's  simple  sense  to 
read  every  page . . .  every  issue. 

This  business  paper  in  your 
hand  has  a  plus  for  you. 
because  it's  a  member  of 
the  Associated  Business 
Publications.  It's  a  pa/V/ cir¬ 
culation  paper  that  must 
earn  its  readership  by  its 
quality  . . .  And  it's  one  of 
a  leadership  group  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers  that  work  to¬ 
gether  to  add  new  values, 
new  usefulness,  new  ways 
to  make  the  time  you  give 
to  your  business  paper  still 
more  profitable  time. 


Watch  for  it  in  our  April  issue! 

1953  Summer  School  Directory 

Her*  it  dur  annuel  contribution  to  th* 
thoutondt  of  business  teachers  who  or* 
“looking"  for  just  th*  right  ploc*  to 
t|>*nd  this  summer. 

This  onnuol  directory  listing  ever  150 
colleges  end  universities  with  summer 
progromt  will  enable  you  to  select  your 
"ideal"  vocation  and  troining  spot.  Pick 
those  schools  that  interest  you  and  send 
for  their  summer  bulletin, 
before  you  leov*  for  th*  summer  be  sura 
you've  tent  us  your  subscription  renewal. 
Happy  Summeringl 
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Teaching  Aids 


JANE  F.  WHITE 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women 
kililledgevilic,  Georgia 


OVER  FIFTY  different  varieties  of  school  aids  in  office  machines  and  sup 
plies  are  described  in  a  four-page  folder  recently  prepared  by  Remington 
Rand  Inc.  To  get  these  teaching  materials,  merely  check  off  those  booklets 
you  want  and  fill  out  the  coupon  on  the  back  page.  Then,  mail  the  folder  to 
your  local  Remington  Rand  business-equipment 
c«iter  or  to  the  main  office,  315  Fourth  Avenue. 
Mew  York  City  10.  While  you’re  writing,  ask  about 
the  new  B.E.A.  Program  (business  education  ad 
vancement)  that  was  recently  reported  in  Busine.ss 
Educatio.n  World. 

■  A  Letter-Placement  Guide— 

This  device,  which  appeared  in  an  issue  of  Today’s 
Secretary  last  year,  has  been  reprinted  by  The  Amer 
ican  Writing  Paper  Corporation,  Dept.  65,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts.  These  reprints  are  available  in  quan¬ 
tities  for  use  in  your  typewriting  classes.  The  guide 
is  an  easy  and  quick  method  of  cOTrectly  setting  up 
a  letter  on  a  page  accordiirg  to  the  length  of  the 
letter.  We've  ordered  100  for  both  our  typewriting 
and  shorthand  classes.  On  the  reverse  side,  an  illustration  on  How  to  Space 
Your  Closing  Lines  will  be  an  aid  to  teaching  this  letter  part.  On  giving  place¬ 
ment  tests  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  over  half  the  class  did  not  know 
how  to  type  the  closing  lines  correctly  when  using  a  company  name. 

■  Teaching-Aids  Booklets— 

For  those  of  you  interested  in  sources  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials,  here 
are  several  useful  booklets:  Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids. 
Sources  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Pictures  for  the  Classroom,  and  Sources  of 
Free  Pictures— a.]\  available  from  Bruce  Miller,  Box  369,  Riverside,  California. 
Send  fifty  cents  for  each  booklet. 

•  For  $1.00,  you  can  obtain  Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials  (a 
194-page  printed  booklet  containing  materials  in  all  fields)  from  The  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services,  Nash¬ 
ville  4,  Tennessee.  Brose  Phillips  is  the  author  of  Index  of  Free  Teaching  Aids. 
which  sells  for  $3.00  and  is  published  by  the  Free  Teaching  Aids  Company. 
Harrisburg,  Illinois. 

•  Business-Sponsored  Education  Materials  ($1.50)  is  compiled  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Relations  in  Advertising,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  These  sources  should  provide  you  with  a  good  start  in  getting  together 
many  valuable  teaching  aids. 

■  Reprints  for  Business-Law  Classes— 

'Three  r^rints  from  the  World  Book  Encyclopedia  are  available  free  in 
single  copies,  with  quantity  prices  quoted  on  request.  “How  a  Bill  Becomes 
a  Law,”  a  vividly  illustrated  folder,  traces  the  steps  from  the  time  the  bill  is 
introduced  in  Congress  until  it  becomes  a  wrritten  law.  Two  others — “Democ 
racy.  Communism,  and  Fascism”  and  “United  States  Constitution” — are  useful, 
too.  Write  Field  Enterprises.  Inc..  Education  Division.  3.5  East  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

■  For  Accounting  Students— 

Write  to  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City  16,  for  a  price  list  of  pamphlets  and  reprints.  All  are  free  or  inex 
pensive,  ranging  from  no  charge  to  10  cents  each.  The  material  is  good,  too. 
Four  copies  of  How  to  Read  an  Annual  Report  may  be  requested  free — addi¬ 
tional  copies,  IP  cents  each.  A  Career  in  Public  Accounting  (first  5  copies  free! 
and  eight  other  titles  complete  the  list. 

■  Pullman  Literature- 

Three  items  of  interest  to  use  in  a  Travel  Unit  in  general  business  are 
distributed  in  quantities  by  The  Pullman  Company,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago  54,  Illinois.  “Pullman  on  Dress  Parade”  and  “Look  What’s  Attached 
to  Your  Pullman  Ticket”  (both  in  color)  describe  the  inside  of  a  Pullman. 
“Pullman  Progress”  is  in  folder  form  and  shows  the  progress  of  the  Pullman 
since  1859.  This  is  excellent  bulletin-board  material. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ADVANCEMENT 


PAY  AS  YOU  USE.  Take  advantage  of  this 
amazing  low-cost  B.EA  offer  now.  We  will 
arrange  convenient  monthly  payments— with 
absolutely  no  carrying  charge. 


OFFERS  YOUR  SCHOOL: 


A  COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  TYPIST  WORKSHOP 

A  battery  of  5  Electri-conomy  typewriters  which  per¬ 
mit  you  to  offer  comprehensive  electric  typing  training 
to  all  advanced  students.  Now  your  graduates  can  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  better  positions  requiring  electric  typing. 

TODAY’S  MOST  MODERN  TYPEWRITERS 

Each  one  a  rugged  Remington  Electri-conomy  with  4 
Automatic  Repeat  features  —  at  no  additional  cost 

YEARS  OF  ELECTRIC  TYPIST  WORKSHOP  EXPERIENCE 

Remington  Rand’s  Electri-conomy  School  Program  puts 
years  of  school  experience  at  your  disposaL  You  get 
maximum  “student-typing-hours”  from  your  Workshop. 


Mail  This  Coupon  For  CoMploto  Datails 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript 


A  Process  of  Osmosis 


MARTHE  CROSS 


The  first  FLAK.es  of  snow  were 
just  beginning  to  fall  when  Tim 
Hall  swung  tnrough  tlie  big  front 
door  of  the  Chronicle  and  crossed* 
Maple  Street  to  get  morning  c-offee  for 
the  newspaper  staff. 

Tim  repeated  the  order  to  himself  as 
he  enters-  the  Little  Gem  Sandwich 
Shop  and  smiled  at  Fred,  the  counter¬ 
man.  “Two  regular,  without  sugar;  one 
light;  one  black;*  and  Scotty’s  tea.” 

“You’re  three  minutes  late  this  morn¬ 
ing,  young  man,”  Fred  announced  with 
mock  sternness.  He  nodded  at  the  deli¬ 
cate*  powdering  of  snow  on  the  street. 
“Hunting  up  your  snowshoes?”  he  teas¬ 
ed.  “—or  waiting  for  the  dog  sled  to 
pick  you  up?”® 

“The  teletype  machine  was  out  of 
paper  and  I  had  to  feed  it,  Fred,”  Tim 
answered.  “It  gets  almost  as  impatient* 
as  Scotty  do<^s  for  his  tea.” 

“O.K.,  ‘Scoop,’  ”  the  counterman  an¬ 
swered  with  a  laugh.  “What’s  your 
order?” 

■  Getting  coffee*  for  the  Chronicle  staff 
had  become  one  of  Tim’s  regular  chores 
at  tlie  newspaper  since  he  had  gone  to 
work  there*  as  a  copy  boy  and  general 
assistant  three  months  before. 

Scott  Humphrey,  the  citv  editor,  had 
given®  him  a  clear-cut  picture  of  his 
duties  the  day  he  was  hired.  “You’re 
young  and  ambitious,”  be  told  Tim, 
“and  you’d  like  to*'*  write  a  story  yom 
first  day  here  that  would  rate  nation¬ 
wide  pickup  by  the  -Associated  Press, 
but  you  have  to'*  start  at  the  bottom, 
Tim.  You  have  to  proofread,  run  er¬ 
rands,  and  keep  those  teletype  machines 
in  paper.  You  learn  to'*  be  a  good  re- 
|)orter  by  a  process  of  osmosis.” 

During  those  first  three  months,  Tim 
had  learned  just  how  slow  that  proc¬ 
ess'*  could  be.  Life  at  times  seemed 
one  long  stretch  of  teletype  paper  punc¬ 
tuated  with  coffw  containers. 

But  there**  were  compensations.  A 
job— even  as  copy  boy— uith  the  Chron¬ 
icle  was  s<imething  to  be  proud  of.  And 
working'®  under  Scott  Humphrey  was 


tlie  answer  to  any  beginner’s  prayer. 
As  a  war  correspondent  in'*  1944, 
Humphrey  had  won  the  Puhtzer  prize 
for  his  stories  on  the  Marines. 

■  Well,  Tim  thought  as  he  walked 
back  to**  the  office  through  the  snow, 
“I’ll  probably  be  tottering  off  to  my  first 
story  any  decade  now.” 

He  was**  opening  the  big  front  door 
slowly,  to  keep  the  coffee  steady,  when 
Scott  Humphrey  and  Dan  Reardon 
opened  it  wide  from**  the  inside  and 
stepped  aside  to  let  him  pass.  As  soon 
as  Tim  was  in  the  lobby,  they  rushed 
past  him.  Both  men  wore  their**  over¬ 
coats,  and  Dan  was  carrying  his  camera 
and  film  case. 

“I’ve  got  your  tea  and  .  .  .” 

“EXrink  it  yourself,”  called  the**  edi¬ 
tor. 

Ben  Lord,  one  of  the  paper’s  veteran 
reporters,  paid  for  his  coffee  as  soon  as 
Tim  appeared. 

“What  was*-  Scotty  doing;  going  out 
to  cover  a  story  in  person?”  Tim  asked. 
“1  tliought  he  was  supposed  to  send 
his**  reporters.” 

“A  freight  train  smashed  an  auto  out 
on  the  old  Highland  Road  crossing,” 
Ben  answered.  ‘That  makes  three  ac¬ 
cidents  out**  there  in  less  than  a  month.” 

“Was  anyone  killed?”  Tim  asked. 

“The  driver  is  on  the  critical  list  at 
Mercy  Hospital.*®  Besides  the  front¬ 
page  story,  Scotty  has  ordered  a  two- 
page  spread  of  pictures  showing  every 
local  crash**  on  that  railroad.” 

“Wish  I  could  go  out  on  a  stor>’  as 
big  as  this,”  Tim  said  wistfully. 

“You  sit  tight  and  watch  these** 
phones,”  Ben  told  him.  “Believe  it  or  not, 
son,  you’re  going  to  hold  the  fort  alone 
this  morning.  The  city  council  meets*" 
in  about  ten  minutes  to  debate  that  air¬ 
port  proposal,  and  I  have  to  cover  it. 
Just  because  we  have  one**  big  story 
doesn’t  mean  we  can’t  have  another  in 
the  same  day.” 

“They  also  serve  .  .  .”  Tim  quoted, 
squaring  his  shoulders*®  and  clicking  his 
heels. 


Ben  folded  and  then  double-folded 
copy  paper  for  his  notes,  then  caught 
up  his  coat. 

“Wait  a**  minute!”  Tim  shouted  as 
the  reporter  started  for  the  steps.  “What 
do  I  do  when  all  these  phones  start 
ringing?” 

From  a**  point  halfway  down  the 
steps  came  Ben’s  voice;  “Answer  them, 
boy;  answer  them!” 

■  At  a  quarter  past  ten,  big  Mac  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  foreman**  of  the  compusi  .g 
room,  came  in  to  ask  when  Scotty 
would  be  back. 

Tim  looked  up  from  the  typewriter 
where,  for  the  past**  half  hour,  he  had 
been  typing  his  own  version  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  story,  using  his  imagination  to 
fill*®  in  details. 

Mac  smiled  down  at  him.  “Writing 
your  own  story  of  the  train  accident?” 
he  asked  Tim. 

“Yes,  I  was.  How  did*®  you  know?” 
Tim  replied. 

“I  found  your  story  last  week  about 
the  school  fire,”  Mac  said.  “It  was  al- 
mo.st  as  good  as  the  one*^  that  Ben 
wrote.  I  had  to  ask  him  which  was 
which.  It’s  pretty  good  practice.” 

He  looked  down  at  Tim’s  de.sk,  where 
five  or  six  news**  pictures  had  been 
spread  out.  “What  are  these?”  he  asked. 

“They’re  pictures  of  the  first  two 
accidents  up  at  the  crossing,”  Tim  told*® 
him.  “Since  I  can’t  go  out  there  myself. 
I’m  using  these  to  give  me  an  idea  of 
what  things  must  look  like.” 

“Good  Tuck*"  to  you!”  Mac  said,  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  composing  room. 

■  Tim  turned  back  to  the  pictures.  As 
he  studied  first  one  and  then**  the  other, 
he  noticed  the  figure  of  one  man  who 
seemed  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
crowd.  Tim  checked  and  then  recheck¬ 
ed**  each  picture.  The  siime  man  was 
in  almost  every  photograph  that  showed 
spectators— a  tall  man  with  stooped 
shoulders**  and  gray  hair  cut  close. 

As  Tim  sat  studying  the  photographs, 
a  shadow  fell  on  his  desk.  Looking  up, 
his  eyes**  met  the  eyes  of  a  stranger- 
a  tall  man  with  stooped  shoulders. 

Yes,  his  hair  was  gray  and  cut  close. 
It  was  the  man  in  the*®  accident  pic- 
tiues. 

"Can  1  help  you?”  Tim  asked,  as 
casually  as  he  could. 

“I  always  wanted  to  come  by  and** 
see  the  newspaper  office,”  the  man  said, 
smiling  at  him  strangely. 

“I’m  afraid  there  i.sn’t  much  activity 
today,”**  Tim  said. 

“They’re  all  gone,  aren’t  they?”  the 
man  remarked.  “They  all  went  to  the 
accident.” 

“Yes,  they  did.  But  how  did  you** 
know?”  Tim  asked. 
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“Oil,  I  heard  about  the  train  crash. 

I  knew  all  the  rejx)rter.s  would  be  there, 
and  the  photographer.” 

As^*  he  talked,  he  looked  around  the 
room.  He  seemed  to  be  making  a 
mental  image  of  everything  in  the 
newsroom.*® 

■  As  casually  as  he  could  manage  it 
without  arousing  the  man’s  suspicions. 
Tim  began  to  collect  into**  one  pile  all 
the  pictures  spread  out  on  his  desk.  He 
didn’t  want  Gray  Hair  to  get  a  look 
at  them— the  fellow’s  mind**  seemed  to 
l)e  too  much  on  pictures  as  it  was. 

‘Thi'y  say  there’s  a  negative  for 
every  picture,”  the  man  said. 

“Yes,**  there  has  to  be,”  Tim  told 
him. 

“I  guess  you  have  to  keep  them  all 
filed  away.” 

“The  photographer  does,”  Tim  said, 
getting**  up  from  his  desk.  He  had  the 
pictures  in  one  pile  now  and  he  slipped 
it  under  his  arm  as  he  walked  away 
from  the**  desk. 

“What  are  you  doing  now?”  the  man 
called  after  him. 

“Oh,  1  just  have  to  look  at  the  tele¬ 
type  machine,”  came  the**  reply. 

■  Tim  made  his  decision  as  he  walked 
to  the  machine.  There  was  a  bell  on  the 
side  that  rang  only  for  the"'*  most  im¬ 
portant  news— for  bulletins,  as  they 
were  called.  Wars  and  assassinations 
and  other  important  happenings**  were 
always  announced  by  the  automatic 
ringing  of  that  bell.  When  it  started, 
everyone  in  the*®  Chronicle  came  to  .see 
what  the  bulletin  was. 

•As  Tim  slocxl  over  the  machine  read¬ 
ing  the  news,  he  heard  the  stranger*® 
come  up  behind  him. 

He  turned  and  faced  the  man. 
“You’re  not  supposed  to  come  over  to 
this  machine,”  Tim  said  firmly. 

“Where®*  are  the  negatives?”  the  man 
deniaiKled.  “Get  the  negatives  of  those 
accident  pictures!  I  want  them.”  He 
grabbed  Tim’s"*  left  wrist  in  a  grip 
powerful  for  a  man  so  thin. 

"Negatives  Irelong  to  the  paper,”  Tim 
told  him,  twisting  to**  free  himself. 

The  grip  on  his  wrist  tightened.  “I 
want  them,  I  tel!  vou.  Right  now!” 
And,  with  a  snap,  he  brought  Tim’s 
arm  back  and®*  up  Ix'hind  his  back. 

“Right  now!”  he  repeated,  pressing 
Tim’s  arm  to  the  lireaking  point. 

With  a  lunge,  Tim  threw  himself  to¬ 
ward**  the  machine  and  barely  man¬ 
aged  to  get  his  free  hand  on  the  bell 
switch.  It  responded  immediately.  And 
within®**  seconds,  Mac  Mackenzie  and 
his  assistant  from  the  composing  room 
had  come  to  investigate. 

■  It  was  almost*'  two  o’clock  when 
Tim  returned  to  the  offico;  he  and  Scot¬ 
ty  had  spent  almost  three  hours  at  the 
police  station**  while  the  police  ques¬ 
tioned  the  culprit.  Surprisingly,  the 
man  had  confessed  almost  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken  to**  the  station  the  part 


he  had  played  in  tampering  with  the 
warning  signals.  But,  as  a  former  em¬ 
ployee  of  the’®  railroad— one  who  had 
a  grudge  against  them  for  firing  him— 
he  had  to  be  questioned  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  two  returned’*  to  the 
Chronicle  ofiice,  reporters  said  nothing 
at  all  about  Tim’s  part  in  the  capture; 
but  they  did  say’“  they  were  hungry. 

“Shall  I  go  over  and  get  some  sand¬ 
wiches?”  Tim  volunteered. 

“We’d  probably  have  to  wait  all” 


aftertKxin  if  you  did,”  Dan  said.  "I 
never  did  get  my  coffee  this  morning.” 

“I  didn’t  get  mine,  either,”  said  Har¬ 
vey’*  Hickerson. 

“But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .”  Tim  started 
weakly. 

Scotty  calmed  down  their  laughs. 
“We’ll  all  go  with  him,”  he  said,  “to 
see  that  he  gets’®  the  order  right.  And, 
while  we’re  there,  we  might  as  well 
treat  him.  You’re  guest  of  honor,  Tim!” 
(1514) 


Horses,  Horses,  Horses 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


PROBABLY  ANYONE  in  Montana 
who  will  admit  publicly  to  inability 
to  bust’  a  bronc  before  breakfast 
gets  escorted  across  the  nearest  state 
l)order  by  the  Highway  Patrol;  so, 
being  a^  Montana  resident— and  quite 
pleased  with  my  domain— 1  won’t  admit 
it.  All  I  will  say  is  that  I’ve  never  tried* 
it  and  am  not  going  to  try  it,  before 
breakfast  or  any  other  meal. 

My  horse  education  was  delayed* 
and  interrupted,  .\fter  all,  the  White- 
fish  area  of  Montana,  my  locale,  isn’t 
horse  country.  This  is*  a  railroad  town. 

I  can  ride  a  railroad  train  as  well  as 
anyl)ody.  Never  had  to  practice,  either. 
It’s  just*  a  natural  talent. 

But  horses  have  given  me  more  ad¬ 
ventures  than  trains  have.  When  I  was 
about  ten,  I  used’  to  ride  a  beat-up  old 

[)ack  pony  named  Jack.  He  had  to  be 
lit  with  a  board  to  get  him  out  of  a 
sleepy  walk."  But,  after  he  lay  down 
in  a  thistle  patch  and  rolled  on  me,  1 
didn’t  ride  Jack  any  more.  I  didn’t  even® 
sjX'ak  to  him. 

■  Years  afterwards,  on  the  Pilot  Wheel 
ranch.  Bob  Fancher’s  place  over  in 
Washington,  I  played  cowboy  for’®  a 
day.  Mr.  Fancher  and  his  daughter 
Roberta  let  me  tag  along  when  they 
went  to  move  a  bunch  of  cows  and 
calves"  over  a  mountain.  In  the  first 
ten  minutes.  1  knew  I  was  in  the  wrong 
league. 

When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,’*  the  Fanchers  saw  they  had 
enough  on  their  hands  with  all  that  fast- 
moving  beef,  so  they  gave  me  the  lead 
rope  of  the  pack’*  horse  and  said  I 
could  go  down  yonder  and  wait  by  the 
creek  in  the  woods. 

The  pack  horse  tried  to  throttle  me 
with  the  lead’*  rope  by  dodging  back 


and  forth,  and  the  saddle  horse  kept 
turning  around  and  looking  at  me, 
which  was  disconcerting.’*  So,  when 
we  got  to  the  creek,  I  figured  we 
needed  a  drink  of  water  and  a  fresh 
start. 

I  tied  the  reins  to  the’*  horn  so  the 
saddle  horse  wouldn’t  step  on  them, 
and  was  enjoying  my  drink  when  I  fell 
a  great  loneliness— both  horses’’  were 
beating  feet  gladly  down  the  road. 

I  had  read  in  Western  stories  about 
Western  horses  that  would  stand 
ground-tied’*  if  their  reins  were  left 
hanging,  but  how  was  I  to  know  the 
Fanchers’  horses  hadn’t  read  the  same 
Irooks? 

I  chased  them,’®  staggering  along  in 
bat-wing  leather  chaps.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  I  ever  caught  up  was  that  the 
horses  stopped  when*"  they  came  to  a 
fence. 

After  a  week  or  two,  I  could  walk 
without  limping  very  much. 

■  Later,  in  New  York,  when  that*’ 
memory  had  mercifully  dimmed,  I  tried 
riding  again.  That  time  1  got  a  book 
about  it— to  start  off  right.**  But  the 
book  said  you  should  begin  jumping 
in  the  fourth  lesson,  so  I  took  it  back 
to  the  library. 

The  horses**  you  c-an  rent  at  a  subur¬ 
ban  riding  stable  are  a  discouraged  lot, 
most  of  them  rescued  from  some  can¬ 
ning**  factory,  all  of  them  with  per¬ 
sonality  defects.  'There  was  one  big  bay 
named  Major  that  I  thought  liked  me. 
He  had*®  an  affectionate  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  around  and  rubbing  his  nose  on  my 
left  boot.  It  was  very  touching,  and  I** 
called  him  pet  names  until  another  rider 
informed  me  that  Major’s  whole  aim 
in  life  was  to  bite  somebody’s  foot*’  off. 
He  had  just  been  getting  the  range. 
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My  hding  partner  was  a  Kansas  girl 
named  Frances  Smith.  I’ll  always  re- 
ciiember**  the  time  we  went  riding  in 
the  wcxxls  of  Forest  Park,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  That  time  I  drew  a  bony  mack 
horse  with**  a  persecution  complex, 
and  she  got  a  gray  one  about  the  size 
you  see  on  merry-go-rounds. 

The  black  tried  to**  dodge  out  from 
under  me,  but  I  fooled  him  by  having 
a  tight  hold  on  the  saddle  horn.  What 
else  is  it  for?  He  showed’*  his  real 
character  when  we  got  a  couple  of 
miles  from  his  home  stall.  Then  he 
heaved  a  sigh  and  lay  down  on  his** 
right  side.  1  rolled  off,  but  I  grabbed 
the  reins;  stable  owners  are  very  sharp 
with  riders  who  walk  back  horseless. 

Three  minutes”  later  the  horse  lay 
down  on  his  left  side,  and  we  did  it 
all  over  again— except  that  this  time  1 
trusted’*  to  my  own  feet,  since  he 
wouldn’t  stay  on  his.  I  walked  him 
back  and  forth  to  keep  him  upright 
while  Frances  made  like  Paul”  Revere 
back  to  the  stable  for  help. 

The  man  from  the  stable  came  in  a 
hurry,  but  Frances  wasn’t  with  him. 


She**  had  been  unavoidably  detained 
because  her  pint-sized  horse  had  put  on 
a  solo  rodeo. 

■  Anyway,  even’*  if  1  couldn’t  make 
that  black  horse  stand  up,  I  proved  I 
could  get  off  him  on  either  the  port  or 
the  starboard  side,**  and  while  he  was 
lying  down. 

Another  time,  in  another  park,  a 
chestnut  named  Popcmn  tried  to  get 
me  arrested.”  He  wouldn’t  budge  out 
of  a  walk  unless  another  horse  came  up 
behind  him.  Then  he’d  burst  into  a 
nm  until*®  the  other  horse  got  past  and 
around  a  bend.  There  was  a  rule  in 
that  park  against  galloping,  but  he 
couldn’t**  read  signs. 

One  of  the  horses  that  came  up  be¬ 
hind  us  happened  to  be  ridden  by  a 
uniformed  policeman  whose**  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  nobody  galloped  a 
horse.  Popcorn  and  I  raced  him  for  a 
uarter  of  a  mile.  The**  cop  won.  He 
idn’t  say  anything,  though.  He  must 
have  guessed  that  I  wasn’t  galloping 
Popcorn.  Popcorn  was  galloping**  me. 

I  spent  several  summer  vacations 
with  and  on  a  horse  named  Buckshot, 


The  Care  and  Pleasins 


Meet  ELAINE.  she’s  young,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  the  secretary  to  a 
business  executive.  Elaine  has  all  the' 
mechanical  qualifications  for  her  )ob. 
She  types  70  words  a  minute  with  not 
too  many  mistakes,  takes*  rapid  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  can  transcribe  it  accurately. 
But  Elaine’s  boss  isn’t  happy  with  her 
work,  and  Elaine*  can’t  figure  out  why. 
She  hasn’t  learned  that  bosses  have  to 
be  made  happy— they  aren’t  bom  that 
way. 

Unfortunately,*  this  situation  occurs 
every  day  in  thousands  of  offices.  Since 
the  first  practical  typewriter*  made  its 
appearance  and  secretaries  began  in¬ 
vading  offices,  the  girls  have  been  faced 
with  one  big  problem*— how  to  keep  the 
buss  happy.  Mr.  Johnson,  Elaine’s  boss, 
is  no  exception.  Sometimes  he’s  gmmpy, 
quick-tempered,  even*  sarcastic.  Not 
that  he  means  to  be,  but  the  pressures 
of  business  and  family  life  are  wearing 
him  down.  He’s*  unhappy  because 
Elaine  has  fallen  down  on  the  job.  She’s 
a  “typewriter  jockey,”  nothing  more. 

■  'The  American*  secretary  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  phenomenon  in  the  business 
world,  and  typing  and  dictation**  are 
but  a  small  part  of  her  varied  tasks. 
It’s  a  safe  bet  that  seated  not  too  far 


away  from  an  unhappy  boss**  is  a  secre¬ 
tary  who  has  forgotten  a  few  of  the 
basic  rules  of  office  behavior. 

Formulated**  by  Underwood  Corpor¬ 
ation,  these  rules  neatly  sum  up  the 
complexities  of  office  life  and  reveal 
most  of*’  the  friction  points  between 
boss  and  secretary.  First,  there’s  the 
matter  of  dress.  Though  the  boss  may 
hanker  for  the  siren**  type  after  hours, 
it’s  certain  that  he’d  like  to  stick  to  busi¬ 
ness  while  he’s  in  the  office.  Neat,  at¬ 
tractive  and*®  conservative  attire  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  office  wear. 

Office  security  is  another  of  a  “Girl 
Friday’s”**  tasks.  She’s  responsible  for 
the  contents  of  the  office  safe,  and  for 
the  general  security  of  office'-*  records. 
Rushing  out  to  a  date  is  no  excuse  for 
forgetting  this  responsibflity. 

Then,  there’s  the  matter**  of  business 
confidences.  The  higher  up  a  girl  goes, 
the  more  she’s  apt  to  know  about  the 
business  and  its**  operation.  Respect  of 
such  confidence  is  a  serious  ethical 
obligation. 

Getting  back  to**  dictation  and  dic¬ 
tation  etiquette:  good  dictation  proce¬ 
dure  bans  interruptions  during  the 
course  of  a**  letter.  Woe  be  unto  the 
girl  who  sidetracks  friend  boss  and 


on  Gilbert  Woodard’s  R  Bar  ranch*® 
near  Bimey,  Montana.  Buckshot  was  a 
retired  cow  horse,  and  I  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him  when  we 
moved**  cattle  along  with  Vi  Tate  (who 
lived  there)  and  her  pinto,  Com¬ 
anche.  Buckshot  knew  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do  and**  wanted  to  do  it, 
hut  he  expected  me  to  tell  him— and 
that  was  expecting  too  much.  We  kept 
a  lot  of**  bewildered  Herefords  from 
going  where  they  were  supposed  to  go. 

Vi  and  I  got  along  fine,  but  our 
horses  didn’t.*®  They  would  crowd  into 
one  corner  of  a  huge  pasture  and  kick 
and  nip  each  other.  I  asked  Vi  why 
they  stayed  together®®  if  they  disliked 
each  other,  and  she  explained,  “Horses 
get  lonesome,  and  a  horse  would  rather 
be  with  anotlier®*  horse  he  doesn’t  like 
than  be  all  by  himself.” 

So  would  I. 

■  Every  now  and  then  I  still  attempt 
to  ride  a  horse.®*  It’s  good  for  the  soul; 
makes  me  appreciate  the  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  of  this  machine  age— the  trains, 
buses,  and  cars  that”  1  Ivave  so  much 
more  talent  for.  (1066) 


of  Bosses 


makes  him  lose  his  trend  of  thought. 
Necessary  questions  are**  saved  until 
the  dictation  is  over.  But  questions 
should  be  asked— guessing  is  a  cardinal 
sin  in  secretarial”  work. 

■  The  Underwood  study  revealed  that 
mail  handling  causes  many  rifts  be¬ 
tween  secretary  and  boss.**  The  girl 
who  blithely  ignores  a  letter  marked 
“Personal,”  is  leaving  herself  wide  open 
for  a  scathing  look  and*®  a  sharp  word. 
The  same  applies  to  filing  procedure. 
Don’t  let  your  filing  accumulate  so  long 
that  a  fifteen-minute**  search  is  neces¬ 
sary  w’henever  your  boss  wants  some 
information. 

To  the  secretary  is  entrusted**  the 
care  of  all  office  equipment— adding  ma¬ 
chines,  monitor  Imards,  and,  of  course, 
typewriters.  The  Underwood”  people 
recommend  a  three-minute  daily  *  work¬ 
out”  to  keep  your  machine  in  typing 
trim.  It  takes  only  one  minute”  to  wipe 
off  all  exposed  parts  of  your  typewriter 
with  a  soft  dry  cloth— dust  and  dirt  are 
real  enemies— and*®  another  minute  to 
clean  type  with  a  dry  bristle  brush  (in 
that  way,  you’ll  assure  yourself  clean- 
cut  type  impressions’*  and  uniform 
characters).  One  more  minute  is  all  it 
(Continued  on  page  361) 
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there's  only  ONE 

•  ••and  this  is  IT! 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  the  only  full  keyboard  calculator  specifically 
designed  for  and  sold  only  to  schools! 

“  ^  Studies  prove  that  for  the  average  class  of  thirty  students,  5  Educators 

p  and  1  electric  model  Monroe  make  the  ideal  teaching  comliination.  Teachers 

report  that  with  the  manually  operated  Educator  all  students  .  . .  fast,  slow,  or 
average  .  .  .  advance  at  their  normal  levels;  they  learn  more  naturally,  more 
enjoyahly  for  the  Educator  alone  lends  itself  to  students’  aptitudes.  After 
learning  the  fundamentals  of  machine  operation  and  arithmetic  thoroughly, 
they  progress  and  finish  training  on  the  electric  Monroe. 

Best  news  of  all:  Educators  cost  a  lot  less  than  you  think.  For  full 
information  call  your  nearest  Monroe  office.  Or  write  to  the  Educational 
Department  at  the  General  Offices. 

MONROE 

^  CAICUUTINO,  ADDING  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

MONROE  CAICUIATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  GENERAL  OmCES,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


i 
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Give  your  students 

^Trofessional ^ 

Skiir  the  Underwood  ^// 


Underwood  AU.  Electric  Typewriters  in  your  class¬ 
room  make  teaching  a  greater  pleasure.  Enthused 
students,  encouraged  by  their  rapid  rate  of  progress 
...learn  faster...  more  thoroughly ...  giving  you  more 
time  in  which  to  teach  other  important  business  skills. 

Rraaember,  too,  that  most  techniques  acquired  on 
the  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter  are  "carried 
over”  by  students  when  operating  the  manual  type¬ 
writer.  Your  students  are  better  equipped  for  today’s 
business  tempo.  When  you  teach  the  Underwood  All 
Electric  way  today,  you  are  giving  them  that  extra 
"professional  skill”  to  better  equip  them  for  a  business 
career.  Your  job  is  easier... more  satisfying... thanks 
to  the  Underwood  All  Electric  Typewriter. 

Yes,  teaching  your  students  on  the  Underwood  All 
Electric  will  facilitate  the  achievement  of  many  of 
your  typewriting  objectives  sooner... and  will  prop¬ 
erly  prepare  your  students  for  a  position  in  the 
modem  business  world. 

Be  sure  you  see  the  new  "easy-to-teach-on”  Under¬ 
wood  AU  Electric . . .  the  electric  typewriter  which  has 
won  the  acclaim  of  teachers . . .  and  businessmen . . . 
everywhere!  Call  your  local  Underwood  representa¬ 
tive  today  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration. 


TIPS  ON  TEACHING 
by  George  L.  Hossfield 

Ten  Times  World’s  Champion  Typist 


Teaching  typing  the  All  Electric 
Way  ia  easier  and  promotes  faster 
progress.  Results  obtained  are  more  AH 

satisfactory  to  teacher  and  student. 

Students  are  enthusiastic  from  the  very  beginning, 
since  effortless  action  of  the  electric  keyboard  actually 
encourages  rhythm.  Every  keyboard  key  and  feature 
key  responds  instantly,  and  the  "Electric  Touch”  is 
easily  acquired  by  the  time  the  keyboard  has  been 
learned.  With  the  fatigue  element  eliminated,  the  teacher 
can  then  place  early  and  proper  emphasis  on  speed  and 
accuracy  development. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have 
about  the  teaching  of  electric  typing. 


—Underwood  Corporation - 

Typewriters.. .Adding  Machines.. .Accounting 
Machines.. .Carbon  Paper.. .Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Copyright— UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 


Underwood  ^A//S/CC/r/c^'\ypwHx\\ex 


Made  by  the  Typewriter 
Leader  of  the  World 
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REPORT 


■  Private  Lives— 

].  Goodner  Gill,  vice-president  of 
Rider  College,  is  the  new  district 
governor  of  Kiwanis  International,  for 
New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Robert  VV.  Webb,  after 
31  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Indiana 
(Pa.)  State  Teachers  College,  retired 
on  the  first  of  February.  A  graduate 
of  Bowling  Green  College,  he  taught 
for  more  than  41  years,  including  seven 
.summers  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  is  author  of  sfac  editions  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Touch  TyfH-tvritiuf’,  dating  back 
to  1926.  .  .  .  Dr.  E.  Dana  Gibson,  of 
San  Diego  State  College,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  .  .  . 

R.  ].  Maclean's  school,  Detroit  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary.  But  Mr.  Maclean 
himself  had  fractured  his  hip  and  had 
had  a  long  siege  in  the  hospital.  While 
there,  alumni  visited  to  present  him 
with  a  scroll  bearing  the  signatures  of 
hundreds  of  alumni— and  an  “apple” 
for  teacher,  consisting  of  a  wallet 
jwcked  with  $1,500!  .  .  .  Roy  F.  Abele, 
reporter  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  died  just 
recently,  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  reporters  to  use  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  the  courts  there.  .  .  . 

Gordon  Rudy,  former  business 
teacher  and  director  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  York,  Peiuisylvania,  now 
secretary  to  tbe  York  School  Board,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  of  School  Business 
OfiBcials.  .  .  .  Freeman  P.  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  Taylor  School  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  (1898)  and  one  of  the  first 
business  teachers  in  America  to  teach 
touch  typewriting  and  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  died  at  77  in  his  home  in 


LENDING  lUBILEE  to  the  Golden  Annivenary 
convention  of  the  New  England  High  School 
Commerciat  Teachers  Association,  held  in  the 
fall  at  Boston  University,  were  the  speakers 
shown  above:  Mrs.  Mary  Ryan  (Nashua,  N.H.), 
Dr.  Teresa  Regan  (principal  of  the  Boston 
Clerical  School  I,  Agnes  Phillips  (president  of 


Florida.  His  sons,  Pemin  and  Cyril 
Taylor,  both  of  whom  are  active  in 
Eastern  business  education  associa¬ 
tions,  have  been  managing  the  Taylor 
School  ever  since  the  elder  Mr.  Taylor 
retired  some  years  ago.  .  .  . 

Harvey  E.  Mercer,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Westminster  College,  has  left 
his  past  there  to  enter  business— iasur- 
ance.  .  .  .  The  new  manager  of  Marsh’s 
Bu.siness  (xrllege,  in  Atlanta,  is  fames 
South,  out  of  the  Third  Army  after 
having  lH*en  recalled  to  duty  from  the 
re.serve  officers  cori>s.  (He  won  a 
citation  for  meritorious  service  as  siie- 
cial  services  officer  at  Fort  McPherson, 
in  .Atlanta.)  .  .  .  Martin  Foss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ■Mc’Ciraw-Hill  B(K)k  Com¬ 
pany  from  1927  to  1944,  died  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  at  74.  He  first  joined  the  Hill 
PublLshing  C!ompany  m  1907  and  was 
iii.strumental  in  bringing  alxiut  the 
merger  of  that  company  with  the  .Mc- 
Cfraw  Publishing  C’ompany,  to  form 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  C.'omixmy  in 
1909.  This  organiziition,  he  served  as 
secretary'  from  1909  to  1917  and  as 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
from  1917  to  1927.  ... 

Eli.se  Etheredu,e,  past  president  of 
the  Southern  BEA  and  a  te.icher  at 
(Columbia  (S.  G.)  High  School,  has 
liecome  engaged  to  Mr.  Buddy  .Altman. 
Mr.  Altman  is  a  businessman  in  Colum- 
bia.  .  .  .  Tharldeus  //.  Permr,  for  tbe 
past  four  and  a  half  years  a  teacJier  at 
Butler  (Pa.)  High  School,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Grove  City  College  as 
assistant  profe-ssor  of  education.  -A 
1942  graduate  of  Gnive  City,  Mr.  Penar 
taught  for  two  years  at  Kitanning 
(Pa.)  High  Scluxil,  served  three  years 
and  a  half  in  the  .Air  Force,  and  taught 


the  Association),  Louis  A.  Leslie  (coauthor  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified),  Dr.  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds  (president  of  the  Eastern  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association),  Mrs.  Lucy  Madeiros  (presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rhode  Island  BTA),  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Stewart  (Stonington,  Connecticut,  High 
School). 


To  HIGH  SCHOOL 

•  OmClALS 


•  PRIMGIPAIS 

•  TEACHERS  . . 


Do  you  know  that  .  .  . 

In  September,  1950,  the  East  Side 
Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School  of  Newarlc  began  its  first 
Stenograph*!  machine  shorthand 
class.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  19  students  in  the  Stenograph 
class: 

3  were  taking  dictation  at 
160-180  wpm 

3  were  taking  dictation  at 
140-160  wpm 

7  were  taking  dictation  at 
120-140  wpm 

$  were  taking  dictation  at 
100-120  wpm 

Four  of  the  seven  Senior  High 
Schools  in  the  Newark  System  now 
teach  Stenograph  and  three  others 
plan  to  introduce  it  in  September, 
1953. 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow. 
Director  of  Business  Education, 
Newark  Public  Schools,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  says: 

“This  experiment  has  proved  to  all 
parties  concerned  that  the  Steno¬ 
graph  is  vastly  superior  ...  in 
speed,  in  legibility  and  student  abil¬ 
ity  to  transcribe  notes  more  easily 
and  quickly.  I  take  pleasure  in  rec¬ 
ommending,  without  reservations, 
the  Stenograph  for  any  group  of 
average  students  in  any  high  school 
in  this  country." 

Write  Dept  22D  for 
more  information. 

STENOGRAPHIC 
MACHINES,  INC* 

318  South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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CROWN  ADJUSTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 
DESK 


for  tollege  sea*' 
trakiag .  •  •  • 


Irene  Place  •  Charles  B.  IBcks 

It  gives  the  practical  "know-how"  ol  adjusting  to  and  advancing  in  the 
modem  stenographic  and  clerical  jobs. 

Collaoe  Stretarial  Proc»dure«  and  ita  accompanyinq  workbook  comprise  the  first 
program  of  its  kind  to  successfully  replace  lengthy  discussion  with  short,  direct 
solutions  to  problems  of  office  procedure,  efficiency,  human  relations,  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  desirable  business  personality.  A  complete  teaching  unit  .  .  . 
no  additional  instructional  materials  are  needed.  The  workbook's  lively  "situation" 
problems  point  up  and  illustrate  the  text  matter.  And  to  tie  the  program 
together  even  more  closely,  the  directions  to  be  followed  in  the  workbook  ore 
given  right  in  the  text. 

Write  yonr  nearest  Gregg  office  today  ...  or,  ask  your  Gregg  representative  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  important  new  program. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  36  .  .  330  West  42nd  Street  Dallas  2 . 501  Elm  Street 

Chicago  6  .  .  Ill  North  Canal  Street  Toronto  4  .  253  Spadina  Road 

San  Francisco  4  ....  68  Post  Street  London,  W.  C.  1  .  .  51  Russell  Square 


Irol  Whitmore  Bolsley  .  .  .  now  Ed.D. 
(Indiana  University) 


foi  a  year  at  the  University  of  Calcutta. 
He  received  his  master’s  degree  from 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
is  now  completing  his  doctorate.  .  .  . 

Nettie  M.  Huff,  owner  and  founder 
of  the  Hufi  Business  College,  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  died  in  January,  at  79. 
Miss  Huff  founded  her  school  in  1907 
and  operated  it  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  a  pioneer  teacher  and 
writer  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

■  Doctorates— 

•  Irol  Whitmore  Bolsley,  Doctor  of 
Education,  Indiana  University,  August, 
1952.  Thesis:  A  Comprehensive  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Current  Transcription  Practices 
in  Business  Firms.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Elvin  Eyster. 

Mrs.  Balsley  has  taught  in  high 
schools,  private  schools,  and  Indiana 
University,  the  University  of  Utah, 
Russell  Sage  College,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  Bowling  Green  Gollege  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Her  writing  has  included 
articles,  monographs,  yearbook  chap¬ 
ters,  and  coauthorship  of  Shorthand 
Transcription  Studies.  She  is  now 
living  in  Lexington,  Virginia,  where  her 


"One  of  the  greatest  aids 
to  the  typing  teacher" 

toys  louit  A.  latlia 

Mr.  Leslie's  statement  in  the  light  of  his 
wide  experience  in  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  field— as  teacher,  author,  and  lecturer 
— emphasizes  what  teachers  everywhere 
have  been  saying  about  the  new  Oown 
Adjusuble  Typewriter  Desk. 

It’s  easier  to  teach  with.  It  increases 
student  typing  efficiency.  Why?  Because 
Oown's  Adjustable  Typewriter  Desk  was 
designed  to  help  eliminate  typing  fatigue, 
reduce  -eye  strain  and  improve  posture. 
The  thousands  that  have  been  adopted 
are  proving  themselves  daily. 


Wlin  TODAY  /»r 

iptcificatimi  smdpricn- 
atmilsH*  im  smrsl  tixtt 
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a  Columbia  University  breakfast,  a 
private-schools  breakfast,  and  a  feature 
fellowship  luncheon.  Too,  all  the  lavish 
entertainment  and  sight-seeing  attrac¬ 
tions  of  New  York  City  await  convention 
goers. 

•  Professional  Side.  The  Thursday- 
Friday-Saturday  program  follows  the 
regular  EBTA  pattern: 

Thursday  Morning.  10:00-11:30. 
Section  meetings  on  high  school  and 
business  school  administration  and 
supervision. 

Thursday  Noon.  Annual  Fellowship 
Luncheon,  sponsored  by  private  busi¬ 
ness  schools  but  open  to  all  EBTA 
members.  Feature  speaker  is  /.  C. 
Penney,  founder  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  who  will  speak  on  “The 
Free-Enterprise  System  and  Business 
Education.”  Robert  E.  Slaughter 
(Gregg)  is  chairman. 

Thursday  Afternoon.  2:30-4:00. 
First  general  session,  with  Doctor 
Reynolds  presiding.  Dean  Peter  L. 
Agnew,  of  New  York  University,  will 
give  the  keynote  speech,  “Looking 
Ahead  in  Business  Education.”  4:00- 
5:15.  Audio-visual  aids  presented— 


bookkeeping,  distributive  education, 
typewriting,  and  i'.ecretarial  training 
films,  followed  by  discussions. 

Thursday  Evening.  6:45.  Annual 
Banquet,  Doctor  Reynolds  presiding. 
Feature  speaker  will  be  Dwight  W. 
Michener,  economist  of  the  Chase  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  who  will  speak  on  “Help¬ 
ing  Young  Americans  with  Their 
Economic  Homework.”  10:00-1:00. 
.Annual  ball. 

Friday  Morning.  10:00-11:30.  Sec¬ 
tion  meetings  in  bookkeeping,  distribu¬ 
tive  education,  private-school  instruc¬ 
tion,  shorthand,  and  testing. 

Friday  Noon.  12:00-3:00.  Recess 
for  attendance  at  Good  Friday  religious 
services. 

Friday  Afternoon.  3:15-5:00.  Sec¬ 
tion  meetings  in  clerical  practice,  oGBce 
machines,  private-school  training, 
social-business  education,  and  electric 
typewriting. 

Friday  Evening.  Doing  up  New 
York. 

Saturday  Morning.  9:30-11:00.  Sec¬ 
ond  (and  concluding)  General  Session. 
A  complete  demonstration  of  “Tele¬ 
vision  and  Business  Education,”  indi¬ 
cating  how  to  prepare  and  produce  a 
television  broadcast.  11:00.  Election 
of  oflBcers  and  drawing  of  door  prizes. 
■  New  Association  for  Supervisors— 

Another  set  of  initials  for  your  who’s 
who  and  what’s  what  in  business  edu¬ 
cation:  NASBE— the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Supervisors  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion. 

NASBE  was  founded  late  last  No¬ 
vember,  when  many  state  and  city 
supervisors  were  attending  the  AVA 
convention  in  Boston.  Organized  to 
study  further  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  supervisors  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  NASBE  will  devote  considerable 
attention  to  extending  and  improving 
supervisory  services  at  the  state  and 
city  levels.  NASBE  hopes  to  sponsor 
meetings,  at  conventions  of  the  major 
associations  in  business  education,  of 


THE  GRE6G  SHORTHAND 
AWARD  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  Hemorial 
and  Scholarship  Hedal 

The  Medal  that  is  receiving  world 
acclaim:  to  honor  a  great  Educator; 
to  recognize  achievement. 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO 

HartfordL  Wlaconain 


permanent 
award 
in  bronze 

(obverse) 

Actal  fla:  TT  <!■■«>» 


a  lasting 
award 
to  treasure 


(reverse) 


price:  eocn.  ^  untomi. 

Htnanry  PrMl<Mt:  J«lw  R*tar<  8r*M.  Jr. 

EL  CLUB  CERVANTES 

F.  0.  Box  1110  e  Harrisburg  e  Penna.,  UAA 


R0N-TIPPIN6  TYPIRQ 
DEMORSTRRTIOR  TABLE 

stop  UriitBBtoMl  Hp-Ovcn  CusIbi 
Co^  Tabii  aad  Typewriltr  Ripain 


•ALL-STEEL 

CONSTRUCTION 


•  ADJUSTABLE 
HEIGHT  T0  51'/2” 


•  ACCOMMODATES 
STANDARD-SIZE 
MACHINE  AND  TEXT 


•  EASY-ROLLING  CASTERS 
TOE-TOUCH  LOCK 


•  4  DISTINCTIVE 
MODELS 


The  Allen  Typing  Demon  itralion  Table  enabln 
effective  teaching  by  audio-visual  techniques  in 
full  view  of  your  stud*  nts.  Recnmmended  by 
hading  educators  for  use  in  typinu  classrooms. 
Now  standard  classroom  rnuipmmt  in  most  large 
cities  throughout  United  Stales  and  Casiada. 
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members  and  of  teachers  interested  in 
supervision. 

OflBcers  elected  in  Boston  include: 
Arthur  Walker  (Virginia  state  super¬ 
visor),  president;  H.  D.  Shotwell 
(Kansas  state  supervisor),  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  and  Louis  R.  Rosetti  (New  York 
State  Department  of  Education, 
Albany),  secretary-treasurer.  Member¬ 
ship  is  limited  to  present  and  would-be 
supervisors;  Mr.  Rosetti  says  that  those 
who  join  now— $1  dues— will  be  charter 
members. 

■  Professional  Announcements— 

•  Georgia  BEA  will  meet  in  Atlanta 
on  March  6,  with  addresses  by  George 
Wagoner  (University  of  Tennessee) 
on  transcription  and  John  A.  Fendery 
(South-Western  Publishing  Company) 
on  office  standards.  Elisabeth  Anthony 
(GSCW)  will  preside. 

•  Michigan  BEA’ 


CLINTON 

TEACHERS  AGENCY 


and  easy  to  operate, 

PorUble.  $m.999.99  ca- 
paetty.  Praised  by  farmers,  business  and 
profeasionai  men  everywhere.  Ideal  for 
Income  Tax  work  .  .  .  will  help  children 
with  school  problems  .  .  .  keep  household 
accounts  accurate  and  up>to^te.  Over 
100,000  in  use.  Send  only  $12.95  check  or 
money  order  and  ADDOIfKTER  will  be 
sent  postpaid.  Use  it  10  days  and  If  not 
100%  satUfied  return  for  full  refund. 

MLIAtLE  TYPEWRITER  & 
ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  E-3,  30)  Monroe  St.,  Clikape  0,  III. 


Member  N.A.T.A.  Sdtii  Yeor 
If  It  is  Q  position  is  the  Midwest,  West  or 
Aletko,  we  con  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  now. 


Anyone  con  produce  b  soulful 
plosllc  bound  books  In 
those  2  nosy  steps: 


’s  fifteenth  annual 
conference  will  be  held  March  13  and 
14  in  the  new  Kellogg  Center  at 
Michigan  State  College.  Speakers  will 
include  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe,  Mr.  Wally 
J.  Weber,  Dr.  Frederick  Kent,  Miss 
Phtla  McIntyre,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  and 
Adrian  Trimpe.  President  is  Nelson 
Lanfear,  of  Port  Huron  Business  Col¬ 
lege.  Special  feature:  business  ma¬ 
chines  clinic  conducted  by  the  MS(’ 
staff. 

n  Correction  Please— 

The  February  issue  stated  that  the 
North  Carolina  business  teachers  will 
meet  in  Greensboro  March  14  and  27. 
Actually,  however,  the  March  27  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Asheville. 


RIfid  up  *o  250  books  on  hour  with  colorful 
GBC  bind<og*~'^'^*  1 diomotor. 


RIGHT  IN  YOUR  OWN  SCHOOL 
OFFICE . . .  SHOP. . .  CLASSROOM 

Bind  all  sizes  of  loose  pages  .  . .  any 
printed  or  duplicated  material  with  com¬ 
pact  GBC  plastic  binding  equipment .  . . 
in  a  matter  of  seconds.  Pages  lie  perfectly 
flat .  .  .  may  be  inserted  or  removed  any 
place  in  the  book .  Valuable  in  every  school 
department.  Anyone  can  operate.  No 
maintenance  required. 


GN  your  personalized  edition  ...  a 
weaith  of  facta  and  ideas.  You'll 
receive  at  no  extra  cost  the  com¬ 
plete  application  and  cost  story 
along  with  actual  samples  of  modern 
plastic  binding  ail  in  one  presenta¬ 
tion.  Act  now  I  No  obligation. 


IN  BEHALF  of  NYC  Central  Commercial  High 
School,  Dr.  William  Jansen,  NYC  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  presents  the  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School  Award  “for  distinguished 
service  to  business  and  business  education”  to 
Elmer  L.  Helms,  office-services  manager  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Company,  while  Or.  C.  Frederick 
Pertsch,  NYC  associate  superintendent  in 
charge  of  high  schools,  looks  on.  Mr.  Helms 
has  devoted  countless  hours  to  furthering  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  NYC  and  is  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Advisory  Council  on  Business 
Education. 


OINIRAl  OINDINO  COtPORATION 

Dtpt.  BEW-3  812  W.  Belmont  Aw.,  Chicaio  14,  III. 
Pleas,  send  m.  . . .  without  obligation . . .  my  frM 
plastic  bound  PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION  that 
includM  pricM  and  applications. 


ORGANIZATION 


!  ADDRESS. 


:ONE _ STATE. 


•  INIRAL  BINDINO  CORP„  Dept.  BEVIf-3  ■ 
•13W.  B.lm.nt  Ava..Chi<ag«14.lll.  1 
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GREGG  DICTATION  TAPE  PROGRAM 


(Continued  front  page  354) 


will  take  to  clean  up  the  remaining  dust 
and  eraser**  grit  from  the  tyjie  segment. 
Covering  the  machine  after  working 
hours  will  also  add  years  to  its  life. 

To  err  is**  human,  to  forgive  divine; 
but  even  the  sweetest  of  employers  can 
wilt  under  constant  and  continued*^ 
carelessness.  It’s  costl>’,  time-wasting, 
and  annoying  to  the  executive  who 
prides  himself  on  his  ability*-'  to  get 
things  done. 

('Wk  watching  never  appends  to  any 
e4nployer,  but  watching  the  calendar  is 
another**  stor>',  especially  if  it  gets  the 
Iwss  to  important  appointments  at  the 
right  time  and  at  the  right  place.  The’^ 
good  secretary  must  keep  and  check 
an  accurate  calendar,  never  trusting  her 
memory  or  that  of  her**  Imss.  ' 

■  To  hear  any  boss  tell  it,  he’s  the 
model  of  neatness— even  though  his 
desk  may  be  covered  with  cigarette** 
butts  and  old  envelopes.  No  secretary 
is  expected  to  be  a  j'orter,  but  keeping 
the  office  neat  and*®  tidy  (and  that  in¬ 
cludes  her  own  desk,  as  well  as  her 
Ikjss’s)  guarantees  a  smile  instead  of  a 
frown  any  morning.** 

In  today’s  swift  pace  of  business, 
more  business  is  transacted  over  the 
phene  than  through  any  other  media.** 
The  survey  showed  that  a  pleasant  tele¬ 
phone  maimer  ranks  high  on  the  lists  of 
“musts”  for  an  able  secretary.**  Proper 
and  accurate  recording  of  information, 
and  a  pleasant  voice,  keep  clients  happy. 
.\nd,  when  clients  are  happy,  the  boss 
is  happy  as  well. 

■  Tact,  ah,  yes;  it’s  a  primaiy  requisite 
of  business  etiquette.**  Although  the 
boss  may  welcome  your  suggestions,  it 
is  better  to  leave  many  things  unsaid. 
\  kind  word  is  always**  appreciated; 
but  criticism,  even  when  it  is  construc¬ 
tive,  can  often  be  misconstrued.  Better 
keep**  it  to  yourself,  to  keep  the  boss 
happy. 

■  Initiative  is  a  big  word.  Nobody  ex¬ 
pects  a  secretary**  to  assume  authority, 
most  of  all  the  boss.  But,  by  learning 
her  employer’s  procedures,  she  can  fit 
herself*®  for  increasing  responsibilities 
and  become  more  valuable  to  her  boss 
and  to  herself. 

■  There  isn’t®*  a  secretary  in  the  world 
who  can  agree  on  a  single  formula  for 
the  care  and  pleasing  of**  employers. 
However,  the  Underwood  research  staff 
found  gentle  good  humor  and  common 
sense  accepted  as  two  things®*  sure  to 
keep  the  boss  happy.  Tillie  the  Typist 
may  not  have  a  college  degree,  but  she 
rates  a  medal  for  her®*  daily  dealings 
in  helping  to  speed  the  world’s  business 
with  me  toughest  breed  of  all  men— the 
.American  business®*  executive.  (1083) 


"Dictation  Tapes  for 

Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified," 

a  aeries  of  35  reels 

recorded  tape,  now 

provides  the  shorthand 

teacher  with  carefully  planned, 

expertly  dictated,  perfectly  timed 

dictation  practice.  'The  Ampro  Tape  Recorder 

is  ideally  suited  to  the  Gregg  Program 

because  it  is  designed  for  classroom  use. 

The  Ampro  Model  731-R  is  easy  to  operate,  and 
has  no  confusing  gadgets.  It  is  compact 
(8-in.  X  11-in.  x  12-in.),  completely  portable, 
and  weighs  only  17  pounds.  Instant  stop-start 
switch.  Its  complete  versatility  suggests  many 
classroom  applications  and  teaching  areas. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  FACTUAL  NEW  FREE  BOOKLET, 

“TeaMng  With  Tape  Ketordert,"  PROVIDES  PAGE  AFTER  PAGE 
OF  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  INFORMATION.  EXAMPLES. 

IDEAS.  DETAILS  AND  FACTS. 


AMPRO  CORPORATION 

(A  0«Wf«l  Pr*<i*l«fi  E^wlpmtfit  C«rp. 

2135  N.  Avmim,  It 

Q  S«nd  your  n«w  fr««  booklet,  "TMcliifig  WItll 
Q  Stnd  m*  th«  nom*  of  Morott  Ampro  doolor. 


SCHOOL. 


STATE. 
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New  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  M.  LANCE 

Assistant  Editor 
Creu  Magazines 


■  New  Audio-Visual  Equipment— 

The  Automatic  Projection  Corpora¬ 
tion,  29  West  35  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  announced  a  complete  line 
of  visual  and  audio-visual  equipment 
featuring  push-brlton  remote  control 
on  two  new  filmstrip  projectors  and 
Grip-Edge  glassless  pressure  plates  plus 
Turbo-Blo  cooling  to  protect  the  film. 
Shown  below  is  the  Soundview  SA-43 


model,  which  may  be  used  both  fully 
automatic  or  with  push-button  remote 
contiol  of  film  advance  at  any  distance 
from  the  pi  ejector  itself. 

•  An  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
projectors  is  that  they  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  operated  with  the  Sound- 
view  record  player,  or  the  sound  may 
be  added  at  any  time  when  a  complete 
audio-visual  unit  is  required. 

■  Automatic  Photo-Copy  Machine— 

A  compact,  motor  driven,  continuous 
printer  and  processing  unit  has  been 
developed  by  the  General  Photo  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Inc.,  General  Photo 
Building,  Chatham,  New  Jersey.  Called 
the  Exact-Phote  Copy,  the  machine  will 
dry-copy  anything  typed,  written, 
printed,  or  drawn. 

•  To  operate,  all  you  do  is  plug  the 
machine  in,  insert  the  material  to  be 
copied  (together  with  a  sheet  of  nega¬ 
tive  paper)  into  the  machine,  wait  eight 
seconds  for  the  sheets  to  come  out,  take 
the  two  sheets  apart,  and  re-insert  the 
negative  with  a  sheet  of  transfer  paper. 
In  about  ten  seconds,  the  two  sheets 
will  come  out.  Wait  another  ten  sec¬ 
onds  and  then  pull  them  apart.  You 
then  have  a  copy  of  the  original  in 
positive  form. 


■  Changeable  Type  Bars- 

A  new  device  to  speed  the  typing  of 
specialized  information  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  representatives  of  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 


tion  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion.  Changeable  type  bars  for  electric 
typewriters,  designed  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  replaced  by  the  typist,  are 
for  use  in  operations  that  require  chem¬ 
ical,  mathematical,  scientific,  or  foreign- 
language  symbols.  Special  type  char¬ 
acters  such  as  subscripts  and  exponents 
are  also  included. 

•  The  type  bars  are  designed  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  disengaged  from 
the  type-bar  fulcrum  wire  by  a  simple 
unhooking  motion.  Once  free,  the  bar 
is  easily  slipped  off  the  connecting  link. 
The  reverse  procedure  installs  the 
newly  selected  type  bar  in  a  matter  of 
seconds. 

■  Adjustable  Typewriter  Table— 

The  Adjustamatic  is  a  compact,  dura¬ 
ble,  steel  typing  table  embodying  a 
new  patent  that  allows  a  quick  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  top  surface  from 
251^  inches  to  33  inches.  The  operating 
mechanism  is  fully  enclosed  and  tam¬ 


per-proof,  and  it  automatically  locks  at 
any  set  position.  The  size  of  the  top  is 
20  inches  by  36  inches.  The  table  is 
adaptable  for  use  in  typing,  office  ma¬ 
chine,  bookkeeping,  and  shorthand 
classes.  For  complete  information,  write 
to  Interstate  Engineering  Corporation, 
2250  E.  Imperial  Highway,  El  Se- 
gundo,  California. 
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Junior  OGA  Test 

Dear  Aunt  Helen: 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  you  to  see 
Mom.  And  I  know  she  wants  to  find 
out  how  her  new  hairdo'  impresses  you. 
After  all  these  years  of  wearing  it  in  a 
bun,  she  has  had  her  hair  cut— and  real 
short!  This  certainly*  was  a  surorise  to 
the  whole  family.  She  didn’t  tell  a  soul; 
just  went  and  had  it  bobbed.  She  looks 
years  younger*  and  prettier. 

We’ll  have  dinner  at  seven,  but  come 
earlier  so  that  we  can  have  a  good 
visit. 

Love, 

Ann  (79) 

OGA  Membership  Test 
for  March 

N  A  SMALL  WESTERN  TOWN, 

about  fifty  years  ago,  the  proprietor 
of  a  little  Main  Street  store  got  an*  idea, 
and  that  idea  now  pays  off  in  sales 
amounting  to  some  200  million  dollars 
a  year!  You  may*  be  a  customer  of  a 
J.  C.  Penney  store. 

Most  of  us  spend  our  time  working 
on  ideas  belonging  to*  other  people. 
Only  a  few  people  get  an  idea  of  their 
own. 

Sixty  years  or  more  ago,  Henry  Ford* 
was  flat  on  his  back  under  his  idea.  ’The 
Fisher  boys  were  in  a  wagon  shop  that 
was  a  far  cry  from  the*  Fisher  Bodies 
that  sold  to  General  Motors  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Henry  Ford 
was  a  local*  source  of  amusement,  and 
the  Fisher  Brothers’  shop  was  no  mint. 
But  these  men  had  ideas,  and  they  put 
them  to  work.* 

It  is  ideas  that  pay  off.  (146) 
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No  other 
Gregg-approved 
shorthand  pen 
lets  you  do  this. 


m  m  IN  CASE  OF  DAMAGE,  YOU  CAN  REPLACE  THE 
POINT  YOUKSELF . . .  INSTANTLY  . . . 

AT  ANY  PEN  COUNTER 


SHORTHAND  PEN 

T«ach«rt:  Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts  Booklet  No.  6 
—"Facts  that  everyone  should  knowabout  fountain  pens.” 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Caind*ii  1,  N«w  J«r««y 


The  in.stantly  replaceable  point  is  just  one 
advantage  of  the  Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook 
Shorthand  Pen.  Another  is  the  special  1555  Gregg 
point  itself.  It’s  made  to  Gregg  specifications 
— firm  and  fine,  so  every  stroke  will  be  clear  and 
distinct — and  free-flowing.  Still  a  third  thing 
you’ll  like  about  an  Esterbrook  Shorthand  Pen 
is  the  modest  price — scarcely  more  than  a  pair  of 
go<  I  stockings. 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


S^te^tStoo^ 


Q/P^atUmal  presents  the  first  and  only 

'ftVE  KEYBOARD 


ed 


No 


ne 


adding  machine 


to  use  motor  bar  ...  ' 

Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion! 


Now — for  the  first  time — you  can  add  and  list  without 
depressing  a  motor  bar!  On  this  remarkable  National 
every  amount  key  is  its  own  motor  har,  because  every 
key  is  electrified! 

Simply  press  the  keys  you  want  to  add — the  machine 
does  it  instantly!  Your  hand  need  never  leave  the  “Live” 
Keyboard  when  adding  amounts.  You  save  up  to  50% 
hand  motion. 

National's  “feather-touch”  action  makes  it  easier  than 
ever  to  press  two  or  more  keys  at  once — more  time- 
saving!  All  ciphers  print  automatically — still  more  time 
saved!  Operators  love  it — they  do  their  work  with  so 
much  less  time  and  effort. 

Printed  words  cannot  explain  all  the  advantages  of 
this  “Live”  Keyboard.  See  a  demonstration  today! 


TBE  NATIONAL  CASB  BEGISTEB  COMPANY,  DArroM  »,  dmio 


"Liv«"  Keyboard  if 
combinod  with  8  other 
time  •  saving  features 
found  only  on  Nationals 

Automatic  Clear  Signal  ■Sub¬ 
tractions  in  red  •  Automatic 
Credit  Balance  *  Automatic 
>pace-up  of  tape  when  total 
prints  •  large  Answer  Dials 
•  Eaty-touch  Key  Action  • 
Full-Visible  Keyboard  d 
Rugged-Duty  Conitruction. 


For  demonstration  phone  the  nearest 
National  office  or  National  dealer. 


e^Stlonal 

AMNtc  MMtmms  •  ant  mtatm 
sccMwrws  mavmm 


